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THE GERMAN HARTZ. 


BY JAMES MW. HOPPIN. 


‘Tue Hartz, the most northerly range of mountains in Germany, 
is about seventy miles long, and twenty to twenty-eight broad : it lies 
on the confines of Hanover, Brunswick, Anhalt, Bernburg, and Prussia, 
and is divided among them, though the largest share belongs to Hano- 
ver. The Brocken, the loftiest summit, is lower than the highest Bri- 
tish mountains, but the Hartz chain rises alone, immediately out of a 
level plain extending all the way to the Baltic, whose inhabitants, accus- 
tomed to an uninterrupted flat, exaggerate both the elevation and the 
beauties of the only range of hills that falls within their observation.’ 

The above extract from ‘ Murray’s Hand-Book’ may serve as a very 
general account of the Hartz mountains; and I beg the reader to bear 
with me, if in the following short narrative I confine myself princi- 
pally to my personal adventures and experiences, however trifling they 
may be, while spending two or three days amid scenes so full of natural 
beauty, and en classic by the pen of the greatest poet of Germany. 

The Hartz traveller from Berlin makes his first stop at the city of 
Magdeburg on the Elbe, the ancient capital of Northern Saxony, its 
mediceval walls and fosses still stretching round about it, though the grass 
now grows in its streets ; in whose river-castle the famous Baron Trenck 
was long confined; where Luther, as a school-boy, sung hymns from 
door to door; which played so conspicuous a part in thirty years’ war ; 
and which was cached by the Austrian general, Tilly, who slew thirty 
thousand of its inhabitants in revenge for their manful and obstinate 
resistance to his arms. I saw in the cathedral the helm and right gauntlet 
of this ferocious captain, whose name has come down to us through 
blood and smoke, a watch-word of terror, although history does not deny 
to it the praise of faithfulness and power. Austria and tyranny never 
seem to have lacked their Tillys; their supremely devoted, able, and 
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successful champions. The cathedral of Magdeburg is a majestic pile, 
but rather bare and plain, when compared with the prodigious luxuri- 
ance of ornamental stone-carving, usual to Gothic structures of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It contains some remarkable monu- 
ments, and among them the sepulchr e of a nob au, who, after she 
had been buried some days, revived, came ou tr tomb, returned 
to her husband and lived with him lovingly nine years longer. Those 
of my readers who desire to know more of this singular history, of the 
circumstances of this extraordinary revivification, and of the surprise, 
delight, or consternation of the husband, must of course go themselves 
to Magdeburg, and inquire of the pleasant old lady who told it to me. 
She will I doubt not, give them full and minute information, for she had 
a tongue in her head, and she loved to hear it wag. 

I chatted with her full half an hour, standing in the cool shadow of 
the cathedral spire, while she gestur ot energetically with a bunch of 
keys nearly as large as her turban. She entered into all her family his- 
tory. One of her boys had imbibed the religious gloom of the old 
church in his s spirit, and he was going to be a preacher; another had 
studied its stones and its pillars, and followed with his childish eye its 
grandly springing arches, until they met and crossed in the high airy 
vault, and he was going to be a master mason. I left my old lady of 
the keys and took the ‘ post-wagen’ to Halberstadt. This is a small 
city, still upon the plain, but within full sight of the ‘ green palaces’ of 
the Hartz mountains. Havi ing no companion with whom to make a 
pedestrian excursion, and there being no public conveyance to many 
of the interesting localities of the region, 1 found it necessary at Hal- 
berstadt to hire a small mountain curricle. 

My coachman was a decayed postillion, who still wore jack-boots and 
the post-horn button, and had not forgotten the ancient knack of making 
his whip sound like the report of a horse-pistol. We commenced our 
journey in a severe rain storm, and for the first few miles encountered 
no animated existence, excepting occasional flocks of geese, each tended 
by its little griselda, who sat patiently knitting on a rock hard by, clad 
in red-petticoat and wooden shoes. But soon the clouds rolled away, 
and beneath the dewy glistening beams of the sun, a large company of 
Prussian Jancers practising their morning exercises in a wide meadow 
at our side, formed a most lively picture. Some of them were pic- 
ketted at great distance, others had alighted, and were standing in 
negligent attitudes by the sides of their horses, and others still were in 
full action, spurring their steeds and swinging their lances, while the 
officers at regular and central positions, sat upon their chargers immov- 
able as statues. Before reaching the mountains, we passed through 
the quaint old town of Quedlinburg, the birth-place of that great genius 
Klopstock, that ushering star of German literature. The streets of this 
town were so narrow, that it seemed as if one, standing in the centre 
with his arms extended, might have grasped the noses of the red-faced 
burghers who puffed away in solemn rivalry at their miniature windows 
on either side. Soon, however, the steep frequent hills, the darkly- 
wooded valleys, the roaring shingly streams, and the bare granite rocks, 
informed us we had arrived at the Hartz highlands; and full noon found 
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us at the foot of the mountain, on whose summit stands the gray castle 
of Falkenstein. 

I left my carriage at a small mill, and walked up the mountain under 
the guidance of the miller, the ruddiness of whose cheeks shone out 


through the 1 had lodged upon his whiskers. As soon as he 
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discovered that f from the New World, his conversation became 
very amusing. idea of America seemed to be that of a vast dark 
forest, with three important clearings, named New-York, Boston, and 
Cincinnati. He wished to know what language Americans spoke ; and 
he seemed to be surprised that I should have no personal acquaintance 
with a relative of his who had recently emigrated to the Western Con- 
tinent. 

I have been more than once astonished to find, even among educated. 
Germans, how their ideas of the geography and topography of our 
country were, like my friend the miller’s, limited to one or two of our 
principal cities. Professor Ritter lectures to them in vain. They do 
not seem to have the slightest comprehension of the names or extent of 
the different states, or of the great sectional divisions of the republic, 
such as New-England, the Middle States, or the Western States. The 
United States they call North-America, and the city of New-York 
generally embraces in their minds all that is habitable and civilized in 
the United States. 

The first sight which greeted my eyes, on entering the walls of the 
castle, was an extraordinary one. In the ancient banqueting-hall, now 
used as a room of entertainment, sat twelve German students, be-spec- 
tacled, be-bloused, and be-bearded, who were smoking their pipes, roar- 
ing their songs, and quaffing white-beer, where of yore ruffled nobles 
gathered around the wassail-bowl, and satin-clad dames chatted of fal- 
con-flying, and sipped Bordeaux. I visited all parts of this finely-pre- 
served strong-hold; walked through sounding galleries studded with 
broad-branching trophies of the chase ; looked into the deserted chapel 
where the faded tapestry still mouldered over the elevated seat of the 
lord ; peeped into gloomy chambers with pictured windows and carved 
oaken ceilings ; climbed to the top of the loftiest watch-tower, and from 
its windy height, looked up and down the winding valley of the Selke, 
catching here and there glimpses of other towers, each on its solitary 
crag, and once tenanted, hike this, with stern forms and stormy hearts, 
but now left to the possession of the bird and the beast, whose wild 
names and nests they seemed to emulate. Yet who, with a touch of 
enthusiasm in his nature, or with the faintest image of past time stamped 
= his imagination, can stand upon spots like these, the silent homes 
of vanished chivalry, and not rush back in thought to its passionate and 
heroic age? When life was more crowded and more vivid ; when one 
bold strait road led up to Fame; when the simplicity of song stirred 
the soul to difficult deeds, and the approval of Beauty constituted their 
richest reward; when the eye experienced a childish delight in the 
pomp and bravery of power; when men’s hearts were more simple, 
though we may call them deluded, and their actions more earnest, even 
though chargeable with madness and folly. 


But peace to the ghost of ancient chivalry! We would not awake 
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it from its Gothic slumber, nor stir a dust upon its eecutcheon-tomb. 
We would not have back the dark and suspicious times, when men’s 
imagination grew morbid within their guarded dwellings and their 
natures petrified between stony walls. Ww e would fain hope that, even 
in our unpoetic age, all that was great and good hivalrous days re- 
mains; that nature still gives birth to knightly s that the beautiful 
in nature and art is more truly felt ; that woman Occupies a juster and 
a nobler position; that if we are not so impetuously earnest, we are 
not so monstrously paradoxical, and do not so ignorantly confound the 
clear principles of right and wrong; that if the exercise of rude power 
is less uncurbed, we ‘have more real freedom of mind and body ; that 
science has now realized more wonderful things than the fiercest 
imagination then conceived; thatif we do not now ride forth on cru- 
sades against Saladin and Solyman, we are waging a more glorious 
fight against spiritual error, against the hosts of the ‘Prince of the 
Powers of the Air;’ that if we ,do not now rear Titanic temples of de- 
votion, to challenge the notice of heaven, we do not perhaps so utterly 
neglect that more beautiful temple of Gop in the soul, whose arches 
rest firmer and spring more majestical. But I have wandered from my 
theme. I was to have discoursed upon the Hartz mountains, and lo! 
I have written an essay on chivalry. 

When I had descended from the mountain of Falkenstein, I sat 
down for a moment in the yard of the mill where I had left the car- 
riage, and all the household, from grandsire down to the little tottling 
wooden-shoed child, gathered about. me, offering every politeness which 
they could devise, evincing the greatest kindness toward myself as a 
stranger, and the utmost curiosity in regard to America. I have always 
Sound, '4 in travelling in Germany, espec ally in the more primitive and 
unfrequented parts, that however rude their knowledge may be of his 
country, the name of an American is a magical opener of the hearts of 
these simple and honest people, and a sufficic “nt passport to their hos- 
vitality. Even the faint and distant rumor that ours is a land which 
promises a Home to the wretched, invests it, and all that a to it, 
with a sweet and strange charm. May the charm not be dispelled, and 
the eyes of the needy, the weary, the oppressed, so long as such there 
be, brighten and glisten asthey turn to America! For the arms of our 
country, for ages ‘to come, can still go around and gather in, and warm 
against its mighty heart, the world of wo and suffering. 

The ride from Falkenstein to Migdesprung, through the narrow 
valley of the Selke, is most charming. The msuntahia on either side 
are not extraordinarily high, but they are gracefully rounded, and draped 
with the richest foliage. ~ Among the trees I recognised in flourishing 
perfection the oak, (it may be remembered that the poetical name of 
Germany is ‘ Eichenland’) the beech, the chesnut, the larch, the poplar, 
the alder, the birch, and also a species of fir called the ‘tanner,’ which 
I have never seen in America. It is a tree of most striking and pic- 
turesque appearance. The stem is straight and tall, and the limbs, 
branching out regularly in down-bending graceful curves, and forming 
together a conical shape, are clothed with long, dark and heavy fringes 
of foliage. The green of this tree is so deathly sombre, its lines so har- 
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monious and sweeping, its whole mass so still and shadowy, that min- 
gled with the rigid outline of the oak, the small and restless leaf of the 
birch, and the precise figure and light colors of the poplar, it forms a 
singular and artistic contrast. I met many a pilgrim with a knapsack 
upon his back, a staff in his hand, traversing this green and quiet 

valley ; and, fren geega with the romantic loveliness and peace- 
fulness of the scené, I was reminded of those hopeful, tranquil and 
sunlit passages, when Bunyan’s pilgrim, having conquered the terrors 
of the way, is coming into the brighter regions, and threading the valleys 
which run greenly down from the Heavenly Mountains. 

Arrived at Migdesprung, which is a straggling village of iron-founders, 
I took a guide to conduct me to the summit of the Miigdetreppe Hill. 
This was the shrewdest and most mischievous-looking urchin I ever 
encountered. His twisted conical face, his lean ricketty figure, his 
quick, dry method of speaking, and his nervous erratic motions, ludi- 
crously put me in mind of ‘Flibbertigibbet’ in Scott’s Kenilworth. 
After we had arrived at the summit, my young oddity conducted me 
to the gigantic impress of a human foot in the topmost stone, and this 
he informed me was the ‘ Miigdetreppe,’ the be. ae foot-print ; and 
the amount of the story which he related in a mysterious tone, and 
which, when I questioned him as to his own belief in it, he asseverated 
most emphatically, was this : 

‘A lovely young ogress was once taking a quiet evening stroll upon 
the other side of the valley, when a tremendous, shaggy-haired, wild 
‘Jiiger,’ smitten with her charms, rushed suddenly into her presence, mani- 
festing the warmth of his admiration in a manner not to be mistaken. 
Highly offended and alarmed, the delicate maiden, still, like the infanta 
of Spain in her tender years, made one energetic hop, and clearing 
clean the whole valley, alighted with one foot on the spot where I was 
standing, and with the other upon a rock about fifty feet distant, which 
I afterward visited.’ 

I give this story without comment, simply adding that the footprint 
itself, notwithstanding its Brobdignagian proportions, is slender and 
well-shaped and wor thy of its spirited indentator. 

Just as we had left the village of Migdesprung, we encountered the 
carriage of the Duchess of Anhalt- -Bernburg, drawn by four black 
horses, which came thundering down the mountain, accompanied by 
outriders, and followed by another carriage filled with merry and bloom- 
ing maids of honor. We had passed the Ducal dwelling but a short 
time before. It may thus be seen that the Hartz mountains, instead of 
being the wild and uninhabited region which we generally conceive 
from reading the accounts of poets and legend-writers, is the abode of 
wealth and gaiety, with frequent villages, tolerable roads, and here and 
there ornamented estates and princely mansions. Toward evening we 
drove into Alexisbad, whose romantic situation and chalybeate springs 
make it one of the most popular water-places in this part of Germany. 
It lies in a bowl of green mountains, and contains a number of large 
and handsome edifices, the most picturesque of which is the pavilion 
of the Duke of Anhalt, built in imitation of a Swiss cottage, upon the 
bank of the rushing stream which cleaves its way noisily down from the 
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neighboring hills. I went forth to take a stroll, just as the yellow of 
the evening sunset was tinging the tops of the surrounding mountains. 
| walked for some distance behind three young ladies, whose slow, 
melancholy step and downcast heads convinced me that their sensitive 
and delicate natures were utterly subdued and absorbed by the tranquil 
loveliness of the scene and the balmy purenessggf the atmosphere ; 
when alas! the word ‘ Rindfleisch,’ uttered by one of them, destroyed 
my romantic conception. 

The next morning found us early upon the road to Victorhéhe ; but 
when we had arrived at that commanding eminence, the mistiness of the 
morning rendered the otherwise magnificent prospect limited and dis- 
appointing. We therefore resolved to push on immediately to the Ross- 
trappe. In order to reach this, next to the Brocken, the most interest- 
ing locality of the Hartz, it was necessary to come out from among the 
mountains, and descend into the plain which skirted their base. In 
accomplishing this descent, we passed through the little village of Gern- 
rode, stuck on so steep a slope of the mountain side that surely none 
but a man who had one leg longer than the other could have lived there 
with comfort. In driving thr ‘ough the plain, sometimes in the very 
black shadow of the hills which rose perpendicularly out of it like a 
green wall, the only living objects we encountered were shepherds and 
their flocks. It being the middle of the day, the sun hot and high, and 
sheep and master having eaten their fill, the former were sleeping 
huddled together in a lump, with the keen-eyed dog upon one side, and 
Corydon stretched upon his back, his crook by his side, and his broad 
hat over his face, upon the other. We saw upon our right the singular 
rocks, called the ‘ Teufelsmauer,’ devil’s wall, which strikingly resemble 
huge, broken, and unfinished masses of mason-work, and which occur 
at regular intervals, in an air-line upon the flat plain, as far as the eye 
can reach. My coachman told me the belief was, that the devil once, 
long ago, on finding men to be getting rebellious, had built this wall 
around the globe, commencing at the village of Blankenburg. It was 
a bad sign, the postillion farther observed, giving his whip a tremendous 
crack, that now-a- -days it was not thought by his majesty at all neces- 
sary to keep the wall in repair. 

We at last arrived at the inn of the Blechiitte, not far from the base 
of the Rosstrappe rock. The river Bode, an insignificant stream in the 
summer time, winds its circuitous way from the Brocken, which lies far 
back among the highlands to the level plain out of which the Hartz 
mountains, so wall-like, rise. At this spot it makes it appearance, where 
a narrow and sudden gorge is cloven in the perpendicular front of the 
mountains, to give it egress. I procured a guide at the village, and 
commenced the ascent of the Rosstrappe rock. After quarter of an 
hour’s climbing, we came to a small pavilion, where a bare-footed ‘ miid- 
chen’ served out ‘ berken-wasser,’ birch-water, and where a bare-headed 
harper tinkled on a most feebly tintinnabulating harp. A strikingly hand- 
some, blue-eyed young ‘fraulein,’ surrounded by her smaller brothers 
and sisters, sat near by, under a spreading oak, like Melpomene, weav- 
ing chaplets of oak leaves; her heart doubtless full of a German girl’s 
romance, a high and yet somewhat melancholy passion for nature, and 
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a dreamy trancendental love of country, which she gets from her student- 
brothers, and from the poetry of Schiller. At least I had a right to 
conjecture that such were the thought-feelings of a spiritual-looking 
German maiden, sitting under an oak, on the Hartz mountains, weaving 
oak crowns. Had I been a Kérner, or could I have written German 
with sufficient ease, I should certainly have made a sonnet on the spot 
to the ‘ beautiful hef6-crowner of the Hartz,’ and deposited it at her feet. 
Thus refreshed by birch-water, and the sight of beauty in a poetic 
action, I climbed to the summit of the mountain, and at the extreme 
edge of a narrow rock jutting out on one side of the gorge of the 
Bode, and overhanging it fantastically, I was shown the veritable Ross- 
trappe itself, or the perfect though magnified impress of a horse’s hoof 
in the rock, with its rim, nails and projections. The legend concern- 
ing it is similar to the one before related; namely, that the Princess 
Bremhelda, pursued by a terrific giant, leaped her horse over the 
chasm of the Bode, and the mighty charger’s hoof, striking upon the 
rock, sunk into its surface and left the wonderful dent now to be seen. 
In the agitation of this tremendous vault the crown dropped from the 
head of the Princess and fell into the stream below, where, when the 
sun shines brightly, the rayed glitter of its jewelled circle may be 
seen, as well as the flaming eyes of the demon dog who keeps eternal 
watch over it. Thus the Germans delight in what the people of other 
nations would regard as the most childish inventions and superstitions. 
They would visit and speculate fantastically upon the print of a spirit- 
steed’s hoof in stone, and leave their own flesh-and-blood horses, as is 
often the case, wholly unshod, and thereby nearly unserviceable. The 
vivid fancy of the old Greeks, to people nature with mystery and with 
invisible life, seems to be theirs, without the excuse of any ideal reli- 
gious necessity. I have sometimes thought, in reading the German 
poets, and in hearing educated Germans talk, that no persons ever de- 
sired more earnestly than they to have been born old Greek heathen. 
They mourn evermore for the ‘Golden Age,’ the green and woody 
age, the age of the naiads and the fauns, the age of nakedness, of 
reedy pipes, of frolic nature, of Pan and of grape-garlanded Bacchus. 
Their romance, even that of Schiller’s, has something Greek, sensuous 
and pagan in it; something also, at times, too wild, baseless and ridi- 
culous to be even the sportive creations of healthful‘minds. There is 
sometimes so much of earnestness in their most fantastic and most ab- 
surd gambollings of the imagination, that we are startled to find them 
warming and furiously feeling where we supposed they were but 
sporting in the sun-rays of fancy. The poet Goéthe, with all his mys- 
tical and grotesque spirit-world about him, must however be excepted 
from this charge of a childish self-slavedom of the imagination. ‘The 
spirits he has raised’ obey him; he sits above them like Merlin, calm, 
and waves them into life or into death. He plays with his spiritual 
offspring as a father plays with his own children: caressing, indulging, 
and sending them away. He is too sagacious to be ever overcome by 
the creatures of his own imagination ; he is also too practical, and with 
all his unpardonable faults, too truly philosophical, thus to be consumed 
by he false fires he himself had kindled. How calm, and true, and 
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reposeful, and unlike Schiller, that speech he puts into the mouth of the 
wise and lovely Leonora d’Este, in Torquato Tasso : 


‘My friend, the Golden Age is long gone by; 
The Good alone can ever bring it back ; 
And shall I truly tell you what I think ? 
The Golden Age, with which the poet loves 
To flatter us, the perfect age, it was. 
So it appears to me, as little as it is; 
And were it really, it were only so 
As we can always have it now again.’ 


From Rosstrappe Rock to the Golden Age: really a mightier leap 
than the Princess Bremhelda’s! But the rock itself should not thus 
leap away from our notice, being, even if it were unlegended, ex- 
tremely imposing. The Rosstrappe precipice rises eight hundred 
feet sheer from the waters of the Bode, which brawl with a feeble 
voice at its base. It forms almost an isolated out-jutting point, and is 
approached by a narrow peninsula of rocks, which for greater security 
has been guarded by a bannister of ropes. Upon the opposite side of 
the abyss tower defyingly stern, naked, needle-pointed crags, while 
between lies the deep and darkly-wooded gorge of the river, whose 
shadowy and winding line may be traced by the eye far back into the 
troubled ocean of mountains, even to the dim Brocken, which hides its 
blue etherealized head in the clouds. 

While sitting enjoying the wild magnificence of the prospect, as if 
the Prospero of the spot had commanded his spirits to shift the scene 
and reveal for a moment its more hidden and awful beauties, a heavy 
cloud, the gigantic offspring of the mists of the hills, passed between 
us and the sun, and as it moved slowly over our heads, its scowl] visibl 
darkening upon rock and mountain, and a low growl of thunder rolled 
broken thr ough the zigzag pass, little was wanting to complete a sub- 
lime picture. But the cloud soon vanished, and as the sun burst forth 
more dazzling than before, some young Germans who had joined me 
commenced singing in manly voices a hymn of the ‘ Lyre and Sword’ 
poet to the praise of Fatherland. And well might they doso. Ger- 
many is assuredly a land to be proud of, strewed as it is with the worn 
monuments of a venerable age, opulent in the deathless recollections 
of the past, almost unparalleled in the triumphs of its heart and its in- 
tellect, and almost unequalled in the noble and varied features of its 
natural landscape, from’ the Hartz to the Alps, from the Rhine to the 
Danube. The young men next sang one or two German love-songs ; 
songs which are "equalled i in no language for tenderness, simplicity and 
exquisite melody. A German love- -song does not seem to have been 
artfully composed and set to music, but to have been born of a pas- 
sionate sigh from the heart, and to have gone out on the air and been 
fashioned “by wind and leaves and rain and waves into a melody of na- 
ture which the heart at once reclaims as her own. 

Before we left the summit of the mountain the guide called our at- 
tention to a small cross engraved upon the edge of the precipice, where 
a poor maiden, crossed in love, Sappho-like, sprang upon a more ter- 
rific fate. When we had descended into the ravine the scenery grew 
still wilder and bolder. To look up from the base of a precipice causes 
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almost always a livelier and deeper impression of height and magni- 
tude than to look down from its top; and the natural sensation of pride 
and superiority which we experience while standing upon a great ele- 
vation is converted into a feeling of humility and insignificance while 
standing beneath it. The gorge into which we had descended, itself 
scarcely five hundred yards wide, was shut in on either side by per- 
pendicular walls of rock, which at their summit shot up into number- 
less slender, fantastic, and spire-shaped peaks, standing sharp and clear 
against the now blue sky, and having all the effect of a colossal line of 
artificial Gothic ruins. 

Sometimes these crags toppled carelessly over the very edge of the 
chasms, sometimes they leaned upon, crossed and embraced each other, 
and sometimes they rose as straight and erect toward heaven, and 
almost as slim and tapering, as a mountain pine. Their fanciful forms 
had given rise to all fanciful names, such as ‘ The Cathedral,’ ‘ The 
Bishop,’ ‘ The Nun,’ ‘ The Giraffe-Rock,’ ‘ The Lion-Rock,’ and ‘ The 
Gate of the Bode.” While following the noisy course of this moun- 
tain stream, which rushed along like a frightened child anxious to es- 
cape from so sombre a place, and to disport itself upon the broad and 
sunny plain, we came acrosss an old soldier who had confronted the 
stern moustachoed faces of ‘The Old Guard’ at Dresden and Leipsic, 
and who now kept a cave to make echoes in and money out of. He 
had beside a little bird, which he had taught to come at his call and 
eat from his hand; and more than this, he had carved a sheep’s-head 
from the knot of a tree, which was very like a sheep’s-head : 


‘ And so he played his part.’ 


The echo in the cave at the report of a pistol was at first stunning, 
then musical and softly ringing, like the dying tones of a great organ. 
One might almost conceive it to be the moan of some harmonious spi- 
rit shut up by an envious magic in the bowels of the mountain. Our 
walk was soon terminated, and my black ponies, refreshed by their 
rest at the good inn of the Blechiitte, mind us swiftly over the plain 
to the old town of Blankenburg, where Henry the Fowler once lived, 
where Louis the Eighteenth spent his incognito, and where, in spite of 
the short uncomfortableness of a German bed, its feathery avalanche 
of coverlid, its central abyss and its alpine pillows, I slept until broad 
daylight streamed into the window, and the dunptsainl clock struck 
half a score from the ducal palace of Brunswick. 

After a ride of some three hours from Blankenburg we came to 
Riitbeland, where are the famous ‘ Buls’ and ‘ Baumans’ caverns. I 
descended into the latter cave with a large party of tourists, encoun- 
tered on the spot. Each person was furnished with a small tin lamp, 
suspended by a wire upon his thumb. Having never before dived so 
far below the surface of the earth, 1 was much interested in the ap- 
pearance of this ‘centre wild,’ to whose ‘lowest depth’ there ever 
seemed ‘a lower still.” The guide informed us that, the year before, 
an American traveller had spent twelve hours in exploring its myste- 
ries. I might have told him of the Kentucky Cavern, where people 
had groped along almost as many days without reaching its termina- 
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tion. The stalactites were of a smooth, glossy, dull surface, cold as 
icicles, and continually dropping stony tears. Sometimes they resem- 
bled huge, leather ‘'Y> elephant ears, but more gener ally were long, round, 
circled and tapering, like the fabled horn of the unicorn. 

In the celebrated ‘Sophien-héhle’ which I afterward visited in the 
Franconian Switzerland, there was a stalactite which, without the ex- 
ercise of fancy, wonderfully resembled the figure of Napoleon Bona- 
parte standing in the classical attitude with folded arms. When struck 
these petrified water-drops returned a harmonious sound. The effect 
of lights wandering around at different heights and depths in the opaque 
gloom of the cavern was singularly picturesque ; and as we approached 
its mouth, the light of day, shining in, assumed a softened and silvery 
tint, and each person as he passed out appeared for a moment to be 
surrounded and etherealized in a mantle of white glory. 

A few hours’ ride from Riibeland, through the barren region of 
Elend, (Misery,) where the opening scene ‘of the Mayday-night of 
Faust is laid, brought us to the pleasant village of Ilsenburg, situated 
upon the plain, and having the Brocken in full view. Here I dis- 
charged my coachman with a‘ Trinkgeld.’ Toward evening I hired 
a guide, and we started afoot for the mountain. We had several miles 
of plain to traverse before we reached its base, and we overtook many 
peasants with baskets upon their backs, who, my companion informed 
me, were carrying provisions and other articles to the Brocken-House. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘the old Brocken feeds many mouths!’ [ could not 
not help noticing in this one of those indirect benefits conferred by the 
poet on his fellow mortals. Had Goéthe never written ‘ Faust,’ the 
Brocken would probably have slumbered amid its woods as wild and 
as solitary as when the Doctor and the fiend climbed its sides. Now 
the poem makes the mountain renowned; its renown brings strangers 
from all lands to visit it; the wants accompanying their visit furnish an 
opportunity for many poor people to have employment. Yet how lit- 
tle did the rough guide think, when he said ‘ The old Brocken feeds 
many mouths,’ that it was a tongue long since silenced which uttered 
the wondrous charm that makes ‘Broc ken a Mecca among mountains. 

The ascent of the mountain itself, though not along an extremely 
difficult or savage path, yet had enough of wild picturesqueness about 
it to allow one to feel no disappointment. Every rock was covered 
with thick green moss, the trees were large and shadowy, and at times 
the traversing of a mountain ravine, overhung with curtains of thick 
birch-trees and toppling rocks, was through a highly poetical gloom. 
We saw and heard, however, nothing of the supernatural on our way. 
We were not guided, like Faust and Mephistophiles, by a brisk and 
talkative jack-o’-lantern; we did not hurry so fast that the trees waved 
and the rocks bowed their heads and blew noisily from their ‘ crag- 
snouts’ to greet us ; we met no salamanders with bloated paunches and 
long legs; we did not see ‘Mammon glow within the mountain,’ nor 
his palace bravely shining for spirit-guests; we were not forced to 
cling fast to ‘the old ribs of the rock’ when the witch-tempest rushed 
and crashed and roared through the ‘ green palaces’ of Hartz, laying 
the kings of the forest low, nor did we hear the howling witch-chorus 
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as the unsanctified troop swept up to ‘ Lord Urian’s’ throne,* nor see 
‘Mother Witch’ on her farrowed sow, leading the frantic rout, astride 
of goats and broom-sticks, whirlmg and streaming ‘over Llsenstein,’ 
and settling down with hissings and screechings and chatterings and 

fightings and blazings on the ‘ Tantzplatz’ of Brocken. When we 

had clambered, however, above the trees, and were approaching the 

bald rocky crown of the mountain, a veritable and most furious tem- 

pest of wind and rain soaked us to the skin, and brought night and 

darkness suddenly upon us. 

In the midst of this elemental war we suddenly groped into the 
rude stone-court of the Brocken-House, for we could not see twenty 
feet before us. I was ushered into a long room, where to my amaze- 
ment were assembled nearly fifty persons; ladies, their husbands and 
brothers, students, musicians, guides, waiters, serving-maids, and sol- 
diers. I soon detected a group of fashionable young misses, drawn 
up into one corner in dignified exclusiveness, who had come into 
mountain air to plant roses again in their pale city cheeks. A good 
fire crackled in the stove; and after getting thoroughly dried, I was 
thoroughly drenched again on accompanying the ‘ Herrschaft’ out of 
doors to view, through wind and rain and a faint glimmer of light, the 
before-mentioned ‘ Tantzplatz’ (Dancing-Place) of the witches, ‘The 
Devil’s Ball-Room,’ ‘ The Witches’ Hand-Basin,’ Caldron, Altar, ete. 
These were fantastic fragments of granite rock, which like gray cairns 
encumber the little space of table-ground on the top of the mountain, 
to which very ancient traditions and the wild scene of the Mayday- 
Night in Goéthe’s ‘ Faust’ have given particularity and interest. In- 
deed this very region of the Brocken is the birth-place and cradle- 
ground of German superstition as well as of heroic legend; for the 
half-deified Hermann, or Arminius, who rolled back the wave of Varus’ 
invasion, sprang among these mountains. This was the last Christian- 
ized spot in the whole land; and even in the reign of the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth heathenish fires glowed upon these peaks and in 
these valleys. 

When evening had fairly set in we were summoned to a sumptuous 
repast, all things considered, and a perfectly German one. The inva- 
riable beef, salad and stewed prunes, and the many queer mixtures of 
fruit and flesh, of sour and sweet, with the fish of course after the 
beef, and the pudding of course before the salad. Rhine wine, beer 
and pipes, protracted the table-sitting indefinitely. The company did 
not at first seem to be a merry one. The Berliners held themselves 
aloof; the Hamburghers turned up their noses at the Berliners ; the 
students were somewhat awed by the presence of proper ladies; and 
it was not until a horn and violoncello entered, and singing by the whole 
company was proposed, that any thing like sociability was seen. Then 
true German clamor began ; for I have never seen (as well among the 
polite and the educated as among the lower classes of society) any 
thing like free and genial intercourse in Germany without its being 
accompanied by prodigious noise; all persons talking at once, and at 








*¢Lorp Urian? a popular name for the arch-fiend in Germany. 
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the top of their lungs. The singing, which arose by fits and starts, 
like the storm without, was led by an immense and enthusiastic youth, 
a Gottingen ‘ Bursch,’ in white linen coat and owl-eyed spectacles ; and 
I must bear witness that the usual high tone of German music did not 
prevail upon this occasion, excepting perhaps in its most literal sense. 

After the table was cleared (and this was thoroughly and handsomely 
done) the landlord, a hale little man of fifty, with cheeks like the sum- 
mer side of a russet apple, regaled the company with witch-stories 
and legends of the mountain. He told us how on ‘ Walpurgis-night’ 
from the region of the T antzplatz unusual noises were heard in the 
air, as of wings, of strange instruments, of wild laughter, of shrieks 
and of hissing fire-bolts. All good people who valued their lives, 
property and souls, had better at this time be off the mountain and 
snugly housed; and perhaps it would be well, till the May-day dawned, 
to hang a Bible over the key-hole and nail a horse-shoe on the lintel. 
He also told us of the trouble and agitation experienced by a former 
landlord of the Brocken-House at having discovered the intention of 
two skeptical students to roll ‘The Witches’ Hand-Basin’ down the 
mountain; how he ran to Count Stolberg, and with tears in his eyes 
complained that these wicked young men were about to destroy a won- 
derful natural phenomenon, a century-honored monument, a magnifi- 
cent relic of ancient heathendom, a—something whose loss might 
lessen the popularity of the Brocken-House. ‘Mine host’ also related, 
with much pathos, the story of two lovers, who, not many years since, 
came as guests to the Brocken-House, stole out at midnight to a soli- 
tary part of the mountain, and shot each other through the head. It 
was afterward discovered that they were young people from Ham- 
burgh; that they belonged to Montague and Capulet families of that 
city, and that their ‘ course of true love,’ from its feverish spring to its 
wild leap into darkness and oblivion, ‘never did run smooth.’ 

After the ladies had retired the conversation became more general 
and still more noisy, and a song, every now and then roared out like 
mountain thunder, added yet more to its turbulent hilarity. As it 
crept toward the ‘small hours,’ and the company about the stove had 
begun to grow thin and drowsy, some one proposed to me to sleep in 
the long hall, upon a mattress laid on the floor; but the Silenus-spec- 
tacle of those who had already addressed (not wndressed) themselves 
to repose was somewhat too much, even for my Germanized sensibili- 
ties. I at last succeeded in procuring a room with a heavy-faced 
young man, who, though excessively poetical when awake, I soon 
found, when asleep, snored very unpoetically. This fact, in connec- 
tion with other smaller imaginary facts, kept me most of the time 
staringly awake, and I listened to the irregular noises of the tempest, 
thinking that in such a night as this 

‘Brack spirits and white, 

Red spirits and gray,’ 
caterwauling witches, horned monsters and sheeted ghosts, might de- 
lightedly hold their unanointed revels, and waltz to the whirl of the 
storm, and mingle their laughter with the sepulchral tongues of the 
mountain. 
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At four o’clock the next morning a sleepy summons sounded through 
hall and chamber, calling up their inmates to see the sun rise. M 
companion, who had labored all night valiantly with his obstructed 
‘organ,’ immediately recovered his enthusiasm with his senses, and 
rushed out of the room with a most picturesque abandonment in the 
arrangement of his apparel. One might have conceived him a modern 
Orestes pursued by the furies in the shape of tailors’ clerks. I soon 
followed, and ascended the wooden tower, erected as a belvidere, not 
far from the low stone Brocken-House. In a short time all the ‘ Herr- 
schaft’ had collected upon the tower; and had it not been for the real 
beauty and sublimity of the scene around, I should have been much 
amused with the appearance of the scene at hand. So blue a com- 
plexioned, pinched-nosed, diminutive-eyed, shivering set of mortals 
will rarely be seen at four o’clock of the morning, on the bald pate of 
a cold mountain, having left their uncomfortable beds to witness the 
sun rise. I am sure that the young ladies from Berlin would have lost 
all but their true lovers if seen often under such circumstances. 

But turn we from the tower and its chattering company to tlie 
mountains and the sky. The day was not entirely clear, and a pon- 
derous girdle of black clouds lay beneath us, belting the mountain, 
and shutting out the lesser hills and the lower world from view. B 
and by a slight tinge of the delicatest rosy light blushed around the 
upper borders of the thick clouds, and announced the coming of the 
sun. As if to lend more pomp to the morning-coronation of the pow- 
erful lord of day and light and heat, the winds began to swell and roar 
with a deep rushing sound, like the voice of the sea or the far-off 
thundering of Niagara; and when the sun at length appeared, his 
disc loomed above the curtains of the clouds, flaming like a thousand 
fires in one, and supernaturally magnified by the mists through which 
it majestically rose. I watched its mighty orb until, like a great and 
good name, it had separated itself from the fogs and obscurities of a 
base world, and had commenced its unclouded and transcendent career 
toward the meridian. I wonder not that the ancients, having fallen 
from Gop’s worship, did next adore the sun. 

But I was obliged to descend the mountain betimes, in order to take 
the diligence for Hartzburg. So, after breakfasting, I commenced the 
descent with my guide. Before we were half way down the moun- 
tain the belt of clouds in which we were enveloped unclasped and 
rolled slowly away on either hand, opening before, below, wad around 
us, a magnifiéent panorama. Immediately at our feet heaved the 
rounded and greenly-wooded summits of the Hartz Mountains, and 
beyond them lay the vast plain of the Baltic, the vision stretching even 
to the twin towers of Magdeburg, dotted with cities and villages, all 
bright and glistening in the cheerful beams of morning. The sun’s 
rays struck slantingwise into the thick woods which we traversed, 
making here and there long spots and streaks of golden light upon the 
leaning trees and the moss-covered rocks. How bright and how life- 
infusing the scene! Now the sprightly elf and fay Oberon, with hig 
crown of dew-drops, Puck with his twinkling eyes, Titania with her 
minim maidens, might steal forth from the curled leaves and the hol- 
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low acorns, and form unterrified their tiny rings upon the grass. The 
terrors of ‘Old Brocken’ had fled; the scowl had passed from his fore- 
head, and all unholy things had vanished with the storm and the clouds 
and the darkness. We passed over the mountain of Ilsenstein (the 
way of the witches on Walpurgis-eve,) where an iron cross had been 
erected to the men who fell for Fatherland in the War of the Libera- 
tion, and we reached the good inn of the ‘ Rothe Florelle’ (Red Trout) 
at Ilsenberg just as the shrill bugle of the postillion announced the 
arrival of the diligence which was to convey me to Hartzburg and out 
of the Hartz. 


THE HEART AND THE WORLD. 


BY AUGUSTA BROWNE 


Heart, with thy pulses lightly beating, 

World, with thy pageants false as fleeting, 
What concord can ye have? 

Hushed shall thy pulse be, Heart! forever ; 

Soon shall thy reign, proud World ! be over ; 
Thine an oblivious grave. 


Heart, canst thou grasp thy hope’s fruition ? 

World, dost thou yield the heart’s petition, 
Gushing in music’s tone ? 

None e’er enjoyed his soul’s best dreaming ; 

Still to the prayer most earnest seeming 
Thou answerest back a moan. 


Heart, hast thou found thy joys all sparkling ? 
World, then withhold thy shadows darkling ; 
Spare the untainted breast! 
Trump-like I hear, ’midst scenes of pleasure, * 
A voice proclaim, in solemn measure, 
Lo! here is not thy rest!’ 


Heart, seek on high thy sphere of action ; 
World, I contemn thy vain attraction, 
All baseless as the wind ; 
Let me so use my brief probation 
As to secure in Heaven’s duration 
The pinions of the mind. 


Heart, with affections rich and trusting, 

World, crowned with gauds bemoulded, rusting, 
Hence with thy specious rays! 

Soul, up and strain thy best endeavor, 

Relax th’ momentous combat never, 


Till mortal strength decays ! 
New-York, October, 1849. 7 





The Hermit of Utica. 
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Tuov exile on a foreign strand, 

Thou gallant heart in bondage bleeding! 
Thou last hope of a fallen land, 

What eye can view thy wrongs unheeding ? 
KossutH! oppression’s arm of might 

Hath laid in dust thy country’s right, 

And crushed the new-born hope that bloomed 
A nation’s hope and strong desire ; 

But Freedom is not thus entombed ! 

Like Puenrx rising from the fire 

She springs, undaunted by the strife, 
Exulting in reviving life ! 

And we upon this western shore, 

Who mourned a nation’s glory o’er, 

Shall yet behold her rising high, 

And hear the loud victorious ery 

Pealed forth by millions o’er the sea, 


* Freedom to Hungary and thee !’ ©. E. Hamtrtox 
Washington, Dec., 1849. 


THE HERMIT OF UTICA. 


BY A. B. JOHNSON. 


In our country few cities have been the slow growth of succes- 
sive generations of men. The new settlement of a man’s infancy be- 
comes the village of his boyhood, and the city of his later life. It even 
becomes old before he is fully aware of his own senility, and he is some- 
times startled at hearing it designated in fondness by the young as our 
good old city, when the whole period of its existence flits before him 
like a vision of yesterday. Utica is acity of this description, and seve- 
ral persons reside in it, and are in the vigor of life, who retain a vivid 
recollection of having often seen walking in the streets of Utica while 
yet a small village, a short, slender man, leaning on a stout rough cane 
or stick, himself almost bent double with age and rheumatism. His 
name was Pardee, but his christian name no one knew ; and his surname 
was rarely applied to him, for he was usually spoken of as the old her- 
mit. He seemed wholly abstracted from all surrounding objects, and 
his indistinct articulation, when he was occasionally compelled to speak, 
evinced an imbecility of intellect or a mind in ruins. A tradition ex- 
isted that he came from Philadelphia, and was once in easy circum- 
stances, though perhaps never very affluent; and a practised eye might 
easily detect, amid the tatters in which he was clad, that he had been a 
gentleman accustomed to the amenities of social refinement. His 
pecuniary fortune had been ruined by the bad conduct of a son, whose 
extraordinary adventures and mysterious death we are now to narrate 
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as they were currently spoken of in Philadelphia at the time of their 
occurrence ; and a recollection of them still lingers in the memory 
of some of the old Philadelphians, especially among those of the 
Quaker denomination, which once numbered his mother among its 
members. : 

Young Pardee being an only child, was uniformly treated with great 
tenderness by his father, who was a widower, and perhaps always fond 
of seclusion, and thus peculiarly disposed to concentrate his affections 
and hopes on his motherless son. The father never refused any request 
for money that the son chose to make, and that the requests might not 
be unreasonable, the father frankly informed the son of the extent of 
his fortune, that the son should graduate his exactions by his own pru- 
dence rather than by the father’s coercion. The young. man, unsub- 
dued by this kindness, was prodigal in his expenses from a very early 
period, and in the aggravated form of expending on credit; till the 
old man, becoming aware of these defects in his son, grew increasingly 
anxious that he should acquire a literary education, that he might possess 
something which could not be squandered. 

The young man had obtained the ordinary rudiments of instruction, 
and having often heard that college was a clever place for enjoyment 
and frolic, he readily acceded to his father’s wishes to become a student 
of Yale College at New-Haven, where he was speedily entered as a 
freshman. He commenced his collegiate course with some vague 
notions of acquiring college honors, not however, by hard study but by 
the force of native genius, which he knew he possessed abundantly, be- 
cause he feit it; and that his genius might have fair play, he resolved 
on indulging only moderately in his former dissipations. But unfortu- 
nately his love of self-indulgence was too powerful for his intellectual 
restraints, and he soon gave full rein to his old habits of expenditure, 
augmented by the enlarged sphere in which he deemed himself situated. 

He had been out late one night at an oyster supper with a party of 
his college companions, and he returned to his own room no little ex- 
cited by the hilarity of the carousal, and the medley of things he had 
eaten and drunk. He undressed in a hurry and was speedily in bed; 
for he was desirous of losing as little as possible of the short period 
which yet remained for sleep. But sleep he could not. He thought 
involuntarily of the expenses to which he was subjecting the care-worn 
old man at Philadelphia, and of the grief with which he was afflicting 
him by dissipation. He tried to banish such reflections, and to sub- 
stitute therefor a recollection of the pleasures in which he had just 
participated, and an anticipation of the enjoyments of a like supper that 
had been planned for the following night. But sleep would not be thus 
evoked, and he was more wakeful than ever. At length he became ex- 
ceedingly irritated and kept feverishly turning his body from side to side, 
vainly mistaking his mental uneasiness for an uneasiness of his bed ; while 
every moment that he lay awake abridged the short period that re- 
mained for repose, and rendered it still more necessary that he should 
speedily sleep. In the midst of this conflict of opposite feelings, he 
suddenly experienced a sensation as if some person was rocking his 
bedstead in the manner of a cradle. He tyied to jump out, but on 
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which ever side he attempted to reach the floor, the bedstead became 
elevated, and he was rolled back again into the centre of the bed. He 
became horribly alarmed, and would have screamed for assistance, but 
before he could utter a syllable, something heavy and exceedingly hot 
sprang upon his breast; and while it effectually prevented his utterance 
it held him motionless and prostrate. He lay thus for some moments 
in a sort of speechless agony, when the body that was crushing him 
down extended itself slowly to his ear, and whispered therein, but with 
a voice so husky, and in accents so fierce and incoherent, that he could 
recognise no meaning to its communication ; but after listening with 
all the self-possession he could command, he thought it told him that if 
he would resort to the elm-tree that stood opposite to his window in the 
public square, he would find a charmed purse, which would supply all 
his future pecuniary wants, how large soever they might happen to be ; 
and that he should never be molested for the use he might make of the 
money unless he should contract therewith the three cardinal vices, 
when the owner of the purse would reclaim the gift, and as a penalty 
for its abuse, seize his body. 

After this communication all became again silent.. The body that 
was pressing on his breast shrank gradually from his ear, and gradually 
lifted itself from his chest. The burning sensation subsided slowly, 
the bed ceased from rocking, and the sufferer, relieved thus from con- 
straint, bounded from the bed and stared wildly around the room. All 
things therein looked precisely as he had placed them, and the morning 
sun Was pouring its cheerful beams in at his window. He began to 
suspect that what he had heard and felt was a dream; and on a little 
reflection he became sure it was nothing more. Thus consoled, he wet 
his parched lips and tongue with a draught of cold water, and dressed 
himself in haste, but being too late for morning prayers in the chapel, 
he hurried to recitation, though with an aching head and an ominous 
consciousness that he should receive many bad marks for his literary 
deficiences. 

In returning from recitation, where he had not failed from obtaining 
the deficient marks he had anticipated, his way led him past the elm- 
tree that he had been told of in his dream, if dream it was, and he could 
not forbear from looking down at the indicated spot; but his surprise 
was excessive when he saw among the grass, close to the trunk of the 
stately old tree, a curiously-wrought asbestos purse, which he almost 
involuntarily picked up, and found it heavy with gold that glittered 
through its interstices. 

The purse was ornamented on its surface with various characters 
that resembled Hebrew, although differing in some particulars; but 
prominent amid the ornaments was the device of a skull surrounded 
with flames, while a headless Agnus Dei, with its cross broken, seemed 
to clasp the mouth of the purse. He felt a nervous irresolution as to 
whether he should cast down the ominous purse to the place from 
whence he had taken it, or make himself master of the exhaustless 
treasure which its possession portended ; for as so much of the night’s 
vision had proved to be a reality, why might not the remainder be a 
reality, and he, by accepting a diabolical present, subject himself to be 
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seized by the terrific owner and carried he durst not name wither. But 
this contingency was to happen only on his contracting the three cardi- 
nal vices, and although he knew not distinctly what the sevices might be, 
yet as he was firmly resolved to contract no vices permanently, he cer- 
tainly could incur no danger by availing himself of the means of en- 
joyment thus providentially cast in his path; especially as he should 
thereby relieve his father from the burden of his future expenses. This 
consideration he thought meritorious, and therefore, with the self-com- 
placency of a man who feels he is acting from a worthy motive, he 
placed the purse in his pocket and walked home to breakfast, less to 
gratify any appetite that he possessed than to relieve, by a cup of strong 
coffee, the dull pain that oppressed his forehead. 

He dozed at different intervals through the day in listless prostration 
of body and mind, but at the approach of night, his headache subsided, 
and his vivacity revived, until at the hour appointed for his evening ren- 
devous he became as brilliant and well as ever. He was even gayer 
than usual, for possessing the means of unstinted gratification, he was 
liberal in calling for wine at the tavern where the meeting was held, and 
in regaling his companions as well as himself. Cards were also re- 
sorted to, by way of varying the amusement, and as all the players were 
excited by deep drinking, bets and stakes soon became high, and the 
virtue of the purse was frequently tested by copious abstractions there- 
from; but it suffered no diminution in bulk or weight, remaining con- 
tinually full, with the gold gleaming through its interstices as brightly 
asever. Assured thus of the efficacy of his purse, the owner dismissed 
all doubts of its inexhaustibility, and played recklessly and high, though 
losses seemed to fill him with rancor and stimulate him to revenge as 
much as though he owned no purse to supply his deficiencies. From 
the card-table the jovial companions concluded, by an easy transition, 
to pass the remainder of the night in such haunts as the excitement of 
wine and cards rendered congenial. They accordingly broke up in a 
tumult, upset upon the floor the tables with all their burden of decanters, 
tumblers and candles, and sallied forth to conclude in darkness an ill- 
spent evening with, if possible, a worse-spent night. 

Thus passed the days and nights of young Pardee, but not without 
an episode in the form of a gentle acquaintance with a young lady of 
Baltimore, the only child of an old millionaire of that city. She was 
residing at a boarding-school in New-Haven, and was just at the dan- 
gerous period of womanhood when conduct is controlled by the feel- 
ings rather than by the intellect, and when the world with its dim future 
is viewed through the medium of our hopes rather than through the 
light of experience and observation. The parties had seen each other 
in the streets and laughtd as they met in pure exuberance of youthful 
animation. They had met in various rambles about the suburbs of the 
city, and as the rules of her school forbade any auth6érized interviews 
with young men, unauthorized ones became in a manner sanctioned by 
necessity ; and she eventually acquired.an intimacy with Pardee, a pre- 
possession in his favor and a fondness for his conversation and attentions. 
The physical excesses in which he indulged, and which blunted his sen- 
sibilities and rendered him as unsusceptible to her partiality as unworthy 
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of it, heightened his vivacity while in her company, and promoted his 
power over her. But he knew her pecuniary value, and often contem- 
plated the possession of it by a clandestine marriage, when an incident 
interposed which ill-nature may attribute to the recklessness of his cha- 
racter, or charity may assign to a latent magnanimity and generosity 
that properly belong to youth, even when depraved. Among his class- 
mates and friends was a poor young Englishman who was also acquainted 
with the heiress, and felt toward her an attachment as ardent as Pardee’s 
was frigid. The Englishman was evidently not the favored admirer 
of the young Baltimorean, but the two young men knew each other’s 
temperament ; and Pardee one evening, in an outburst of conviviality, 
voluntarily vowed to relinquish to his friend the pursuit of the lady. 
He also kept his vow, and gradually abandoned her acquaintance, leav- 
ing the field open and undisturbed to his friend, who so well used the 
opportunity thgt before the young lady’s term of scholarship expired 
she became his wife; and he after some involuntary repugnance on the 
part of her father, was received as a son, and lived subsequently at 
Baltimore in splendid leisure. He eventually became, by successive 
deaths in his wife’s family, the possessor of several millions of property, 
which he, unexpectedly to the lady’s friends and with no thanks to her 
prudence, long enjoyed and worthily graced. 

Pardee having thus ‘like the base Indian, cast away a pearl worth 
more than all his tribe,’ continued in his downward course, though ad- 
monished by the tutors of his college, and threatened by the professors, 
till the cup of forbearance overflowed, and a letter from the president 
informed the father that his son must be removed, or he would be ex- 
pelled. The old man received the communication with the regret and 
disappointment that are natural to a parent under such circumstances, 
and he forthwith recalled the wayward youth from New-Haven to his 
paternal home, where his moral habits might be corrected, though his 
literary prospects would be frustrated. 

The young man was not wholly insensible to the degradation which 
he had suffered, and assured his father that he would in future conduct 
himself with greater circumspection ; and that he was entirely willing 
to be regulated by his father’s wishes, except in one particular, which 
happened to be the only one his father had much at heart, namely, his 
removal to another college. To that he felt an unconquerable aversion, 
and his father forbore from pressing it, and contented himself with ac- 
cepting as a substitute, that the son should enter the law-offlce of Bragg 
and Twist in Chesnut-street, eminent counsellors at that period ; where, 
after a clerkship of three years, he could be admitted to the Pennsyl- 
vania bar as an attorney. 

During a few weeks after the consummation of this arrangement, 
young Pardee’s attendance at the law-office was exemplary ; but he 
gradually became weary of the dull routine of reading what he did 
not understand, and disgusted with copying papers about matters in 
which he felt no interest. The recollection of his inexhaustible purse 
revived in him as his relish for legal pursuits decayed ; and he began 
again to hire horses and carriages for amusement by day, and to attend 
billiard and card-tables to pass agreeably his evenings. Nor was he 
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long without making acquaintances, who, like himself, were fond of 
regaling themselves at taverns, eating late and expensive suppers, 
drinking all manner of stimulating beverages, and ending the night 
with still more ruinous licentiousness. 

From remaining out late, he gradually declined into the practice of 
staying out all night, and appearing at home at dinner only, or occa- 
sionally at tea. To the anxious inquiries of his father as to the manner 
in which he passed his time, he always named some reputabie acquain- 
tance with whom he pretended to have lodged the past night; and 
though his increasing irritability of temper, involuntary nervous shud- 
ders and glassy eyes gave unerring indications to most observers that 
his habits were becoming ruinous, yet his father, knowing of no means 
to prevent what he feared, endeavored to be ignorant of what he could 
not prevent, and to cherish the forlorn hope that persevering kindness 
and more mature reflections would eventually produge a favorable 
change in the young man’s conduct. 

The young man himself fully participated in the same hopes. He 
knew that his conduct was destructive, and he intended to reform it ; 
but so long as he refrained from contracting the three cardinal vices, 
(and he was firmly resolved that he would not contract them, nor in- 
deed any other permanently,) he might as well enjoy in his youth the 
pleasures of life, and use his purse freely. Distant visions of sober 
habits, marriage and domestic comforts, with respectability of charac- 
ter and public usefulness, were not absent from his sober contempla- 
tions ; and the only question which seemed unsettled between him and 
his father was as to the time when the reformation was to commence. 

Thus passed months, and even some years; but no change of con- 
duct for the better seemed nearer, or so near, as at the beginning of 
the law-student’s clerkship, except occasionally for increasingly brief 
periods. The pecuniary resources of the father began also to fail; he 
was continually paying bills for every conceivable extravagance of his 
son, until at length he deemed that a time was come when, if ever, he 
ought to have a solemn explanation with the young man, and inform 
him kindly but firmly that his extravagances must be abated, or they 
would abate themselves by the total extinction of the father’s remain- 
ing little property. The son listened to the eclaircissement with 
amazement. He had never contracted any debts; he had always dis- 
bursed from his own purse all his expenses. The old man only shook 
his head mournfully, not doubting but the young prodigal had become 
distracted by dissipation, or so demoralized by vile associations as to 
persist in the avowal of a falsehood. That nothing, however, might be 
left undone to restore the culprit to reason, the father exhibited files of 
bills from tradesmen, tailors, livery-stables, tavern-keepers, and others, 
for money loaned, goods delivered, and expenses incurred by the son, 
and which the father had paid rather than destroy the son’s remaining 
self-respect by a repudiation of his engagements. 

The young man looked at the bills with as much amazement as the 
father looked at him. He acknowledged that the bills were correct, 
but he had paid them himself out of his own inexhaustible resources ; 
and to still further convince the incredulous old man, he put his hand 
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in his pocket to pull out his purse. But the purse was gone. He 
searched his pockets, and re-searched, and searched again; but the 
purse was not found. He ran into his bed-chamber, thinking it might 
have fallen on the floor or been mislaid among his clothes; but all his 
efforts were fruitless; the purse had vanished. As a last resort, he 
hastened to the tradesmen, and asked them how they dared presume 
to send their bills to his father for payment, when he had already paid 
the bills himself. -They all treated him at first as though they thought 
he was bantering them in jest; and some deemed the joke excellent, 
and laughed at it heartily; but finding he grew angry, a few of them 
became angry in return, and told him he had paid nothing at any time, 
though he had frequently pretended to pull out a purse which he had 
asserted was full of gold, and with which assertion they supposed he 
was amusing himself, as young gentlemen are occasionally wont to do 
in like circumstances. 

The united testimony to the same effect of all the creditors to whom 
he applied staggered the young man’s confidence, and he began to 
think, with Macbeth, that he had been paltered with in some double 
sense. Still, if he had been deceived in relation to the reality of a 
purse, he was doubtless equally deceived in relation to the penalty 
which was to be incurred on his contracting the three cardinal vices ; 
but this was no equivalent for the loss of the reality of the purse, for 
he felt in no danger of contracting such vices, whatever they might be. 
To solace himself, therefore, for the mortifications of the day, he re- 
solved to enjoy a countervailing frolic on the coming night. He ac- 
cordingly went early to some of his usual haunts, and played inces- 
santly until past midnight, drinking all the time to supply the necessary 
excitement for the due suppression of troublesome reflections. From 
the card-table he went to a tavern, where he met some old companions, 
and drank still more, that he might display his independence of public 
opinion, which he knew was now openly and loudly against him. From 
the tavern the party intended to adjourn to a haunt of still greater 
licentiousness; but Pardee had drank tov much, and could not accom- 
pany them ; and in a condition of entire prostration he was carried up 
stairs and placed in bed for the restoring influence of sleep and quiet. 
He lay thus quite insensible until nearly daylight, when his outcries 
alarmed some of the lodgers who were near him, and they rushed into 
his room. They found him sitting up in bed, and distorted with the 
most intense terror. He affirmed that he had seen Satan, who insisted 
that he had become a drunkard, a gambler and a libertine, and that 
these were the three cardinal vices; which being contracted, he must 
now surrender his body, according to agreement. 

The lodgers listened, some with horror and some with ridicule, to 
this recital; and as they deemed it the effect of delirium tremens, pro- 
duced by excessive dissipation, they endeavored to soothe his terrors 
by assuring him that nothing would harm him, and that he had better 
endeavor to compose himself until morning, when he would doubtless 
feel better. He seemed somewhat tranquillized by these assurances, 
though he earnestly prayed not to be again left alone. No one of 
them, however, liked to lose his rest for a stranger, whom they sup- 
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posed to be yet intoxicated, and all finally withdrew to their respective 
rooms, leaving on his table a lighted lamp, with which he was fain to be 
satisfied when he found they would do no more for him ; but scarcely 
had they returned to their chambers, when shrieks louder than the 
former, and more prolonged, recalled them to his bed-side ; but he was 
not there, nor could he be found any where. One of the windows of 
the room was open, but he had evidently not escaped thence, for they 
looked out and nothing of him could be seen, although day-light had 
begun to dawn. The lamp which had been left in the room was ex- 
tinguished, but not from lack of oil, for it was almost full, and a strong 
odor of brimstone was very perceptible to many of the congregated 
persons. These circumstances were not much regarded at the time, 
but they were afterward, and with fearful interest, when all inquiries 
and researches failed to yield any clue to his disappearance. Some 
persons supposed he had "jumped from the window and thrown him- 
self into the Delaware, and that his exhaustless purse was nothing but 
a delusion of monomania, produced by too intently indulging his ima- 
gination in the amusive contemplation of such a purse; and of this 
way of thinking was the celebrated Dr. Rush (see his ‘ Treatise on 
Madness,’ where the incident is alluded to and explained philosophi- 
cally); but as the young man’s body was never found, though the river 
was dragged with great care, and cannon were fired over the deep parts 
which the drags could not fathom, public opinion gradually subsided 
into a full conviction, derived from an attentive consideration of all the 
circumstances, that he had literally and in solemn truth been flown 
away with by Satan. 

Not thus, however, thought one warm heart, encased though it was 
in a very fragile female bosom, rendered still more fragile by the mys- 
terious disappearance of the object toward which it yearned, despite 
the injuries he had inflicted on it in fame, family and health. Though 
a woman in ruins, yet with characteristic womanly faith, like the charity 
of Holy Writ (of which woman’s faith must have been the apostle’s 
archetype), she persisted in ‘ hoping all things,’ as she had long per- 
sisted in ‘ enduring all things.’ Denied by the stern and politic customs 
of society any sympathy in the sorrow that was hurrying her to an un- 
timely grave, she was the more bowed in secret by its solitary potency, 
and clung the more pertinaciously to the desperate expectation that, 
sinner as she was, perjured as he was, and obnoxious as both were to the 
wrath of man, yet Gop is merciful, and might vouchsafe to her (who 
shall dare to say He will not?) a future union with the lost youth, in 
whom she alone saw any good intentions; a union in a world where 
sin and sorrow are to be excluded, and not in the present world, which, 
fool and ingrate that he was, he had rashly, like a froward infant with 
a precious gem, for some worthless gratifications, thrown away ; and all 
its domestic joys, health, purity, usefulness and love; that she could have 
enduringly given him, had he not poisoned their fountain at its source ? 

Even the poor old father is supposed to have yielded to the general 
conviction in relation to his son’s diabolical exit, for he never ceased to 
mourn; which could not reasonably have been his conduct had his son 
died a natural death, the common lot of all. He long, however, resisted 
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the belief that the young man was dead, and would persist in leaving 
a lighted lamp in the hall at night, that the son might on his return 
home not be incommoded in retiring to his room. But when the sad 
reality was eventually forced upon his belief by lapse of time, he so- 
lemnly, one night, after sitting up late—as if struggling mortally 
against the conviction of his intellect until he could struggle no lon- 
ger—extinguished the light, and with it all the hopes that bound him 
to life. The next day he clothed himself in mourning, which he never 
relinquished, and perhaps never replenished ; for he persisted in dis- 
charging all the pecuniary liabilities that the son had contracted, and 
they proved sufficiently numerous to take from the poor old man all 
his remaining property. For some reasons that have never been as- 
certained, he ultimately wandered to Utica, where he resided for many 
years, knowing no person, and permitting no person to khow him for 
any purposes of social intercourse; though the kind people of that 
pleasant place would gladly have administered to his wants. He con- 
tinually moved his lips, as if in conversation with some one, and a popu- 
lar belief existed that he was expostulating with his son for his unworthy 
conduct; and that the son, unseen by any eye but the father’s, was 
condemned to expiate his unfilial conduct by thus wandering on earth 
to see and hear the paternal desolation he had created. The more dis- 
creet portion of the citizens of Utica were of course incredulous on 
this point; and the worthy clergyman of the village deemed the sup- 
position so heretical, or contrary to the intelligence of the age, that he 
preached a sermon to disprove it; but the old man continued to move 
his lips as usual, either unconscious or regardless of the speculations 
‘which he was occasioning. He was entirely inoffensive in his conduct, 
troubling no one, and rarely troubled in return; walking quietly back 
and forth from his little hovel, which was situated somewhere near 
where Hopper-street now intersects Genesee, and which he had con- 
structed himself with a few rough boards, and which was permitted, 
through sufferance of the land-owner, to retain its location. He gra- 
dually became increasingly infirm, until, one winter, after a heavy fall 
of snow, the neighbors became alarmed by not discovering at his door 
the usual marks of egress. They eventually knocked, and hearing no 
response, they forced open the board which constituted the door, when 
he was seen sitting on his broken and only chair, before an emberless 
fire-place, entirely dead, and frozen to the consistence of a statue. As 
all knew that he left no heir, the little room in which he had lived was 
searched to ascertain if any thing valuable could be found. Nothing 
was discovered except a large gold watch and chain, the relics of bet- 
ter days, and they were impressed with the initials of his son, whose 
property they once had been, and to that circumstance owed probably 
their preservation; for they contrasted strangely with the straw and 
tatters with which they were surrounded. The watch had fallen on 
the floor, as if it had shpped from the old man’s grasp where he was 
found sitting, and its hands, which were ae by the fall, indicated 
that the accident had occurred exactly at midnight; just at the hour 
he had some years before extinguished the light on the sad night when 
he became convinced of the actual death of his son. Conjecture 
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affirmed that the watch had fallen from his hand at the moment of his 
death, and that his death at that particular hour was caused by a poig- 
nant recollection which he always indulged on every recurrence of 
midnight. The watch and chain supplied the means of a decent burial 
to the poor old hermit, and to erect over his grave a simple monument, 
which is still capable of being seen by the curious, and on which (tak- 
ing the hint from a sentence chalked up in several places on the inside 
of his cabin) was inscribed: ‘Here lies a broken-hearted Father.’ 
To which, however, some unknown ascetic philosopher, about nine 
years ago, unfeelingly and stealthily added : 

‘Tue fool who spurned all present 

Because he had not what he would: 

Be wiser thou, and come what may, 

Gop’s will be done in conduct say.’ 

Weare aware of the proverb which commands us to say nothing of 
the dead but what is good, and we are consequently reluctant to save 
from oblivion and transmit to posterity the above censorious doggrel in 
connection with the poor hermit’s memory, and in a matter so impor- 
tant as the moral complexion of his whole system of conduct; but after 
great deliberation, and the advice of judicious literary and clerical 
friends, we have concluded to insert the lines, that our memorial may 
comprise all that is known of his life and death, and also place in cu- 
rious contrast the opposite estimates which different intellects may hon- 
estly form of the same character. May his remains hereafter rest in 
peace ! 


A Y,.i .¢ 7 Bae. 


BY DR. DICKSON, OF LONDON 


—_— 


Yes! °t was the Picture of a Master-Hanp, 
And each beholder some new beauty scanned : 
The morning light, voluptuous yet sublime, 
Streamed through a window of the Gothic time, 
And showed, with all a Trrtan’s truth and feeling, 
A young Religeuse at an altar kneeling : 

Her hood flung back, her parted hair escaped 
Over a brow most exquisitely shaped, 

Whereon the beam in mellow softness fell, 

And shed a glory which became her well. 

Her hands were raised to Heaven ; her mild blue eye 
Looked to a crucifix. that stood on high, 

And lighted up a countenance that stole 

Upon you as a something of the soul. 

Nor eyeless skull, nor glass of time was there, 
To break the beauty of a thing so fair ; 

But all that you could see, or seek around, 

Was such as in a palace might be found ; 

And from a censer of unsullied gold 

The smoke of incense in blue circles rolled, 
Soft as the sky of Italy, and blended 

With the rich light that on the floor descended. 
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A COLLEGIATE POETICAL ADDRESS. 


BY CHARLES C. WUTTER. 


Brineine to-day no garland twined with flowers, 
Faint with the fragrance of Arcadian bowers, 
With wing unnvistened by Castalian dews, 

Half bold, half timid, comes the bidden Muse : 
Bold in the cheering smiles her steps that greet, 
Timid to lay her offerings at your feet. 

She bears no relics dragged from classic shores, 
The annual outrage of scholastic bores, 

Whose trite laudations of the outworn Greek 
Show fools pedantic and confound the weak ; 

No memories, prompted by the spot or hour, 

Of days when fled the perfume from youth’s flower ; 
No raptures kindled at the sight of places 
Where pendent boards frowned down on frowning faces, 
Where Sophomorie wits on ‘ sets’ grew sharp, 
Or sorrowing seniors heard of ‘ Potycarp;’ 

Nor of some sad, though now illumined walls, 
This dreary plain to memory recalls, 

Where many a soul, soliciting life’s staff, 

Was proffered stones and entertained with chaff ; 
Where some, with frosty heart and flinty face, 
Had for youth’s mirth no mercy and no grace ; 
Who studied how to give th’ o’erhanging air 

A gloomier frown than Arctic tempests wear ; 
Whom Dulness, linked with Bigotry’s foul lies, 
Had doubly steeled to life’s amenities : 

She brings no satire-pregnant themes like these, 
The Heracuirtvs of this age to please ; 

But hers the hour didactic, to rehearse 

Prosaic precepts labored into verse, 

What things the floods and streams have taught at times ; 
The song is of the waters ; and the rhymes 
Are cast upon the waters, though the bays 

Are neither sought nor found in many days. 


SET SR. 


The anodynes for weariness and care 
That friendly streams to fainting spirits bear ; 
The hallowing fame of deeds of glory done, 
Or the great majesty of ages gone ; 
The rose-hued air of old romances past, 
Or living beauty, brightest at the last, 
Wherewith a many-storied strand and river 
Abide in glory’s golden light forever : 
Such were the promised themes and teeming strain 
The summer days sought leisure to address ; 
Alas! the weary days came back again 
With the old burden of their listlessness ; 
The same sad chimes on each tired midnight fall, 
The same dull task the waking morn renews ; 
Familiar foes still to the struggle call, 
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The exacting and the treacherous time subdues 
The kindling impulse and the songful dream, 
Derides the : attempt and clouds the passing gleam, 
Till the hope fades and looked-for triumphs fail, 
And the untuneful chords disdainful ears assail. 


Mid-summer —and her fierce solstitial heats 
Unquenched by night, oppress the city’s streets, 
And through her palaced avenues of pride 

With languid current flows her lessened tide : 

The queen of our half globe, a world compressed, 
Spreading all opulence to her wondering guest ; 

To every people, and each various taste, 

Proffering abundance ; with all richness graced, 
Arrayed ‘in beauty and adorned with art, 

Pleasure’s profusion, Traffic’s throbbing heart ; 
Why should the charm forsake her endless store, 
Where Luxury lives and looks in vain for more? 
And why should he, whose each fastidious sense 
Feeds its full will in her munificence, 

And finds all treasures in that lavish land 

Flung at his feet, like sea-shells on the strand, 
Why with a listless footstep should he roam, 
Heedless what spot he finds, so that it be not home ? 


Are there not times when all the spells of art 
Cling with a feeble grasp around the heart, 
And the tired spirit, vexed with passion’s wars, 
Goes out amid the calm of night and stars 
And seeks the scenes which Nature’s glories crown, 
Far from the glare, the tinsel of the town? 
From far-off mountain springs, 
And infant rivulets, whose murmurings 
Blend with the soft and soothing symphonies 
Born of the forest and the evening breeze, 
Through the unvisited dell and dismal wood 
And wildness of unclimbed acclivities, 
The dark, untravelled solitude, 
Along by parks where art an Eden makes, 
Now with expanding bosom broadening into lakes 
Where islets flushed with beauty brightly lie, 
Like stars sown thickly in a summer’s sky ; 
Now, white with foam flakes, hurrying by the slopes 
Of sward and upland and fawn-feeding glades, 
Now bathed in golden light radiant as Hope’s, 
Flowing ’neath Nature’s mighty Palisades 
And cloud-crowned Catskill, whose enshadowed height 
Grows dim in heaven to the boatman’s sight ; 
Coiling around awe-fronted promontories, 
Through fields that live jn song with deathless glories, 
By heights immortal made in fireside-listened stories, 
In bounty and in beauty bearing down 
Her tribute-blessing to her island-town, 
Flows the rejoicing Hudson to the sea; 
Of myriad streams that seaward run 
Beneath the all-visiting sun, 
The loveliest, she. 


And through the summer radiance that sleeps 
In changeless sunshine o’er the fields and steeps, 
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The rippling shallows and the noiseless deeps, 
Through present blissful calm the fancy wings 
Her flight to other founts and stream-side wanderings. 
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Who hath not felt, when happiest skies at home 
Suffice him not, and the sea’s seething foam 
Leaps to the gleeful gale, 
And prows point outward ’neath the straining sail, 
How it were sweet to urge the guiding oar 
By many a strand of old familiar fame 
And story-haunted stream, 
Bound up with childhood’s unforgotten lore, 
With dim traditions and old fables fed, 
By our antiquity inherited ? 
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So hath he heard from stern Abydos’ height 

The Sestian seas in sullen surges sweep, 
Where the lone beacon of Love’s vestal light 

A star from heaven’s dark chambers rayed the deep, 
Seen the scourged waves climb to her leaning form, 
Whose night-dyed tresses streamed upon the storm ; 
For she from throbbing visions of delight 
That brought thfough briny toils th’ expected night 
Of bridal raptures, painted passion-bright, 
Through blinding torrents from the wrathful skies 
And the hoarse thunders of the angered wave, 
Almost outwatches hope: and her mocked eyes 
His gleaming form from swallowing surges save 
But to be mocked anew; while he with vain 
And desperate hope contending with the main, 
Through boiling chasms of the black abyss 
Struggling with feebler arm, hears the death-hiss 
Of the triumphant wave, and feels its ‘ icy kiss.’ 


On to the East the beckoning fancy leads, 

Still toward the dawn the eager traveller speeds, 
And seeking the far-fountains of the Nile, 

Old memories flowed upon his heart the while. 


Where the dread shadow of undated things 
Falls from the cenotaphs of Coptic kings, 

O’er Thebes and Memphis, and around them rise 
The solemn airs of ancient mysteries, 

As if the lips of Memnon, voiceful still, 
Murmured in music at the morning’s thrill. 
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They piled their granite tombs till the earth groaned, 
As toward the stars the towering mountains coned, 
Lifting their peaks, like Pelion’s, tempest-zoned, 

Up to the home of the Olympian thunder ; 
And our keen-sighted and most boastful time, 
Pregnant with miracles in her teeming prime, 

Stands blinded at the sight, and dumb with wonder. 


And they have seen the countless ages wane, 
And kingdoms perish and be born again ; 
The death of dynasties, the eclipse of stars, 
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Unchronicled eras of forgotten wars, 
The periods of an unremembered world, 
And histories into dense oblivion hurled. 


But more than all, most awful and most grand, 
With frightful mien emerging from the land, 
And brows that time and heaven themselves defy, 
O’er the lone wastes where buried empires lie, 

Watches the Sphynx with mocking mystery. 





Yet not for that this stream of hoary Eld 
The gathered nations toiling here beheld, 
Not that the wisdom of her empire gave 
The past more glory than last ages have, 
Nor that her kindly waters guarded well 
The cradled guide of captive Israel, 

Is she most dear: these are the waves that bore 
Her barge who conquered the earth’s conqueror! 


Go and admire what war-famed fields ye will, 
Beauty’s bright trophies beam above them still ; 
And here the light of learning, arts and arms 
Pales in the blaze of CLeoparra’s charms. 






Honor and song and glory then, forever, 
And a deep health to Egypt’s ancient river ; 

For she is fresh with the bright fame of her 
Who saw a subject world her worshipper. 

The light that shone from her imperial brow 
Flushed the broad ages, and is radiant now ; 

As if on Egypt’s daughter prodigal Jove 

Had showered the graces of the Queen of Love, 
And gifts transcendant, such as never shone 
Before on mortals, gave to her alone. 

And captive kings and Casars knelt to make 
Her lips their worship, and for her smiles’ sake 
Held empire poor and victory nothing worth : 
So wooing Fortune flung the glittering earth 
Within the Roman’s grasp, who madly hurled 
Even from his palm this bauble of a world, 

And saw his golden kingdoms and great throne 
Forfeit and lost, and mourned her loss alone! 


But first among the fountains of old fame, 
The illustrious river of Eternal name, 
Since first she bore fallen [lium’s household gods, 
Hath flowed by Glory’s unobscured abodes ; 
And ever burn in her immortal skies, 

The golden fires of countless galaxies. 

Yet none of all that lustrous starred array, 
O’ershine her crowning honors of to-day. 
Her royal city spurns a rule outworn, 

And breaks millenial bondage it had borne, 
Worthy the deeds of her ancestral pride, 
The land where Brutus lived and Caro died. 






Behold here exiled from the Latian Gates 
The crownless heir of mightiest potentates ; 
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From his earth-shadowing throne unmitred driven, 
Who claimed the delegated power of heaven, 
Whose Jove-like arm so long its thunders hurled 
O’er cringing empires and a cowering world ! 
Then Freedom’s pulses thrilled with glad surprise, 
And the world’s pean shook the echoing skies, 
As a new morning broke on centuried night, 

And they who sat in darkness saw the light! 
What though besotted France, in maniac mood, 
The Bacchanal of nations, drunk with blood, 
With war’s dun clouds put out the rising ray, 

°T is but the tempest struggling with the day. 

Oh! when from holy Tiber and old Rome, 

The wails of Freedom’s baffled conflict come, 

*T were treason to our altars to be dumb ; 

Nor join earth’s ery and curse denouncing wo 
Upon the land that struck the dastard blow ! 


A land whose scenes in wild succession pass 
From bloodiest tragedy to basest farce, 

With crime enamored, emulous of shame, 
Stained with this last, worst blot upon her fame, 
Shall try a thousand drunken freaks at home, 
Nor reach the infamy she reaped at Rome ; 
The world’s abhorrence, and the nation’s hiss, 
Time’s curse and oath shall be her doom for this! 
But since the fratricidal deed is done, 

And there no more damnation may be won, 
Now let her join, fit ally of the Czar, 

Fraternal Vandals in the Austrian war ! 


But they who rather covet shame than wo, 

Nor have forgot the deeds at Waterloo, 

Might well forbear to league in blood with those, 
Who in the death-strife with the Magyars close, 
Their barricades are mountains, and their wars 
More than a three days’ frenzy ; and the cause, 
Wherein they bleed, sacred as theirs who won 
At Salamis and glorious Marathon. 


Ay, the brave Magyars, battling for the right, 
With whom all hearts and prayers of patriots fight, 
Though reeking carnage their fair valleys fills, 
And the war’s echoing thunders shake the hills 
Carpathian ; and Danube’s currents glide 

By desolated shores with crimson tide, 

Shall rout the invading despot’s banded slaves, 
And welcome host on host to ample graves, 
And tread through fields of fire in triumph on, 
Till Tyranny’s last citadel is won, 

And the star-blazoned banners of the Free 
Float o’er the rescued hills of Hungary! 


And so in Gop’s good time shall triumph all 
Who war for Right and Freedom ; not alone, 
The slave-built splendors of the despot’s throne, 
But Error’s principalities shall fall ; 

And they who lord it with unjust dominion 
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O’er conscience, social habits and opinion, 
The oligarchs of morals, these shall fail : 
For Reason, armed and panoplied in mail, 
With the swift fallings of its ponderous stroke, 
Breaks Priestcraft’s sceptre and Oppression’s yoke, 
Assails each moral tyrant’s grim abode, 
All altars builded to the ‘ Unknown Gop,’ 
And Superstition’s temples, stone by stone, 
To the cowled Priest’s dismay shall topple down : 
Fanes reverenced with hereditary fear, 
Reel, rent from dome to base, and disappear ; 
So comes the welcome time when soul’s are freed 
From spiritual thrall of church and creed, 
Kindleth the glowing dawn, the perfect day 

Gop speed ! 


Again across the waters to a shore 

Beyond the circling seas, whose ceaseless roar 

From cavernous cliffs and shadowy beaches drear, 

In midnight’s hush, the midland mountains hear, 
Green England’ s midland hills; our feet delay 
Awhile in homeward wanderings to stray 

By waters hallowed by a nearer tie, 

Than lures to alien shores and dim antiquity. 

Her streams have native sounds and household names ; 
The great renown and loveliness of Thames, 

Rural and urban ; Avon’s winding shore, 

Where the awed soul loves mutely to adore 

The heaven-throned monarch of Thought’s wide domain, 
Who holds o’er realms immortal endless reign, 

Mid laurelled crowds yet ‘ bears the palm alone,’ 

No brother and no second near his throne. 


Here Cam and Isis mantle in the glow 
Of sunset memories of long ago, 
And here the shores of Rydal’s’ placid lake 
Shall still with Worpswortn’s living lyre awake. 
But most some humbler streams for his sweet sake, 
Who once was Angler there, I would recall, 
For his mild memory clothes and shallows all ; 
And something of his epitaph of praise, 
Waft on all quiet hearts, my song essays 
To make articulate ; though with Wa.ron’s name, 
Have holiest harps been vocal, and his fame 
Seems in the wandering winds and streams to stir, 
And make all happy shores his sepulchre : 
How many a spired dome and finished fane 
Shall wait for healing words like his in vain ! 
How many reverend lips from year to year, 

To hungered hearts dispense their weekly dole, 
(Who throng to listen with assiduous ear,) 

Whose vapory sermons fail to feed the soul 
With one sweet tithe of spiritual good, 
The gentle Angler gave us in the wood, 
What time with rod and cheerful heart he bent 
His morning footsteps to the banks of Trent, 
And cured the worldly heart of discontent, 
Of thanklessness, and the remorseless vice, 
That most makes earth a hell, heart-eating avarice ! 
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At twilight time returned from honest toils, 
With braces laden of his watery spoils, 

He trolled with friends the evening roundelay, 

And crowned with barley cups the sportful day ; 
With temperate draughts ; for this his earnest speech, 
And this his brooks and rivers kindly teach. 

The warning waters, like his word and deed, 

Bid them who toy with luxury take heed, 

And words of kind admonishment address 

To such as mourn the havoc of excess, 

And sloth-born ills, or who, the Senses’ slaves, 
Stagger through surfeits to untimely graves ; 

Avoid the banquet, and abhor the wine, 

Though crushed from clusters of the purplest vine, 
By fair Faternia fed or sunniest Rhine ; 

Abjure the revel and its cup refuse, 

Though the fair fingers of the Classic Muse 

Have graven it with Baccuus pledged by Jove, 

And glowing pictures from the Paphian grove, 

And garlanded its purple lip with flowers 

Drenched with the dews of Hybla’s thymiest bowers! 






Nor needs there pilgrimage to the holy wave, 
Where Israeu’s prophet bade the Syrian lave, 
Jordan shall cleanse the leprous yet, and still 
The rivers of Damascus heal as well, 

The sacred pool its primal virtue keeps, 
Though angel’s stir no more Bethesda’s deeps. 
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Such are the humble streams our memories love, 
The shadowed banks of Avon, Trent and Dove ; 
From sultry noons and stifling crowds and streets, 
The toil-tired spirit seeks their green retreats. 
Why should we ever strive with ceaseless cares, 
And darken life’s brief pages with despairs ; 
Perplex our souls with baffling mysteries, 
Whose issue in Eternal Wisdom lies ; 
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When homes like these of never-failing gladness, 
Breathe airs of balm and hallow every sadness ? 


Or vex our hearts that Death, with blind caprice, ett: ia i 
Makes all confusion where we looked for peace ; ea 
That the rare blooms of beauty’s lustrous ray 1ee | . 
Win, but to mock us with their swift decay ; ee 
Or ever murmur at these half-delights, ‘ Ft Ah 
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Of the forbidden fields of that lost land, * i 8 
The sleepless angel guards with flaming brand ; x me | 
Though fed with tainted pleasures which at best Pi a 
But taunt us with the beauty they suggest ; ; we 
To see to some translunar sphere removed ‘ i F $} 
The phantoms by our earliest instinets loved, ae 
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By them the wisest teach, by them are taught ; fades | 
By them Hyeeta builds her chosen seats, 5 
Whom cities win not, nor care-trodden streets ; ees 
Still by the waves the fabled Naiads roam, a 


And Apuropire rises from the foam. 
So shall these ways to brighter visions lead. 
And o’er a life to come their holy radiance shed. 
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So have cleansed spirits freer heights ascended, 
Their mountain-footsteps in the morning wended 
To summits rich with sunrise and the glow 
Auroral, seen not by the world below, 

Mantled with shadows, while the morning star 
Looked down the vales through light crepuscular. 


So hath Faith, welcoming these heights sublime, 
These sun-touched hills of Time, 

Caught the remembered tones of the departed, 
The living love of those who died true-hearted, 
And heard the flow of purer streams than ours, 
That feed fair pastures and perennial flowers ; 
Rivers of joy, that o’er the Stygian strand, 
Make green the hill-sides of a griefless land. 


RENDERINGS INTO OUR VERNACULAR. 














SPANISH OF BERMUDEZ DE CASTRO. 
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Ln a dirty and obscure alley of Seville was situated a house, the front 
and arrangement whereof, from foundation to roof, had been altered by 
additions, demolitions and repairs, so that the poor mason, who, with the 
pride of an architect, planned the original structure, and laid the first 
stone many years previous to the year of Grace, 1616, when we thus 
introduce it to our readers, would not have recognised his old creation. 

The house was composed of two stories, if a species of garret with 
an earthen floor and low roof, which covered two-thirds of the room, 
and to which you ascended by a step-ladder, may be called one. It is 
with this garret that we are to be made acquainted ; but to gratify the 
curiosity of some reader who may be seduced from the track of our 
story by a wish to know something of the other parts of the house, we 
say that it was made up of a room, a large square court-yard, a small 
kitchen on one side, and a confined stable on the other. The stable was 
for the time vacant, and to this we allude so as not to be obliged to pay 
it another visit. 

There were two windows to the garret, one looking out upon the 
alley, and the other on the court-yard we have mentioned: when you 
raised your head, on mounting the last step of the ladder, and looked 
through a kind of trap-door which gave you entrance, you might ob- 
serve several frames and pieces of canvass ready for the brush, sus- 
pended on the walls, and at the same time discover that no idea of order 
had entered the brain of the owner ; some suspended one way and some 
another, all carelessly and without symmetry, inclining at random from 
the perpendicular, according as the nail upon which they were balanced 
was more or less removed from the centre of the frame. 
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Several unfinished paintings, several sketches sparkling with imagi- 
nation and life, ornamented the large portion of the chamber, chiming 
well with those that were completed in beauty and symmetry. 

Two or three shelves suspended by cords, and resting against one 
side of the wall, supported and bent under the weight of fifteen or 
twenty volumes of poetry and scholastic philosophy ; among them the 
‘Symmetry of the tain Frame,’ by Albert Durer, ‘The Anatomy 
of Bexalio,’ ‘ Perspective,’ by Daniel Barbaro, ‘ Euclid’s Geometry,’ 
and various other works on mathematics and painting. 

A pile of drawings, human studies, a painter’s oddities, landscapes 
carelessly sketched and yet unfinished, were scattered about near at 
hand, in promiscuous confusion on the floor. Upon an oaken arm-chair 
and two benches were thrown other papers, mixed with a cap, torn 
drawers, a tolerably clean collar, and a silk doublet, which hung from 
the seat, one sleeve draggled in a large basin, filled with dirty and oily 
water to keep moist and protect against the action of the air four or 
five brushes. 

A stone, its muller yet moist with white lead, was placed on a walnut 
table ; a large easel and canvass stretched upon it occupied the centre 
of the room near a window, and a fine north light penetrated on the 
left. The window skilfully covered with canvass idl blackened paper 
gave but small ingress to the light which came in with a bright ray, 
falling upon the face of a ruddy and stalwart peasant, who in a grotesque 
attitude, exhibited two ranges of teeth, broad, white and sharpened 
beyond doubt by the bread of ‘ Telera,’ feigning a most extravagant 
and violent fit of laughter that would have infected the most melan- 
choly spectator. But the only other person in the room shared not in 
it. A youth, ao about eighteen or twenty years of age, of a 
grave and silent demeanor, of a dark complexion, with bright eyes and 
steady glance, stood before the easel, a palette in one hand and a brush 
in the other, embodying as it were that extravagant and feigned laugh- 
ter of the peasant. And he could not be aught else than ill-satisfied 
with his work; for his contracted brow, compressed lip and sudden, 
quick motions, convulsive with dissatisfaction, left not a doubt but that 
he was worried and disappointed. 

Twice or thrice he stood back to survey his work; his eye travelled 
rapidly from the original to the copy; then gave a touch, effaced it, 
touched again, stepped back, compared again; the result of all this 
was, ‘ Votoa;’ and here he stopped like a good christian, searching by 
whom he should swear ; at length better thoughts came over him; Gop 
help me! who can imitate such tints? And much as he strived after 
self-control, after a moment’s struggle, an attempt to restrain his anger, 
he raised his hand, drew the brush over the canvass, mixing the colors 
with the motion and tracing a curve, varied with all the tints of a rain- 
bow ; and not even yet content, he threw aside colors, palet and brushes, 
struck the canvass with his clenched fist, and exclaimed violently and 
in a rage, ‘1 swear to Gop! these are tints which no man may hope to 
copy!’ And he cast himself ve into the arm-chair, upon 
papers and doublet, and with his forehead resting on his hand lapsed 
into a prostration as if a fainting fit had seized him; the prostration, 
VOL. XXXV. 15 
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the despair of genius which looks in on Heaven and yet cannot attain 
it. 

The peasant who served as model, without a single word, without 
seeming to be at all surprised at this outbreak, and seeing his master 
thus immoveable, shut his mouth, seated himself on the floor, and took 
from the corner of his bosom, from beneath a ragged and dirty shirt, a 
piece of brown bread, and began to gnaw it with such an appetite that 
it might be reasonably inferred he would have been auedl to get to 
work long before he did. 

He finished his breakfast or repast, tasting deliberately and with 
prolonged enjoyments, every one of the concluding morsels; then 
risked a timid glance at his master, still immovable, still fixed in the same 
attitude. He waited, and waiting, the time passed by, until seeing it 
was nightfall, he glided from the room without the least movement on 
the part of the painter. 

Thus he remained depressed and pensive, giving signs of being still 
awake by some convulsive motion; once he raised his head, looked 
around, covered his eyes, doubling his fist, and striking his forehead 
fiercely. 

Thus sped on the hours, and he tasted not of food ; thus night found 
him and he slept not; and the next morning at day-break he sallied 
forth, exceedingly exhausted and overcome; but rather with an ex- 
pression of sadness than of his first fit of despair. He donned the cap 
with the broken feather, and enveloped himself in a long cloak. By 
a natural and involuntary motion he twisted and caressed his budding 
mustachios ; and bearing with him proofs of his recent excitement in 
his hollow eye and pallid complexion, he descended the steps, and 
having crossed himself devoutly, emerged into the street. 


Il. 


He was a good christian and a christian of the sixteenth century; 
the seventeenth had just commenced ; so his first act was to go to the 
nearest church ; he there heard mass, ‘waited awhile, and grown more 
composed was about leavi ing, when a hand touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, and a familiar voice exclaimed: ‘Gop be with you, Signor 
Don Diego!’ 

He who thus spoke was a man of somewhat over sixty years of age, 
well made and of a pleasant countenance, and olive complexion, with 
proofs of having been good-looking, quick and’ black eyes, eyes of ge- 
nius which told of wars and arts with all the ardor of a soldier and en- 
thusiasm of an artist. His mouth was small and furnished with only 
two or three straggling teeth ; but in person he was active, in appear- 
ance cheerful and genteel. ‘He wore a black camblet-cloak, old and 
thread-bare, doublet the same, with handsome flowers and slashed, but 
in no better plight than its companion; he wore knightly hose, or 

‘ pedoweras’ as they were then called, with colored lacing, a long and 
shining sword, a cap set on one side in a martial and soldier-like style, 


much worn and thread-bare, evidencing poverty from afar, but clean 
and brushed most carefully. 
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Oh! it was a scene worth observing, the meeting of those two men, 
one entering upon life the other leaving it; one all hope, the other 
memory, and both battling it with Destiny, both looking at each other 
with eyes that betrayed a fiery soul, a genius of flame, a volcanic ima- 
gination, a life which enthusiasm wasted as with a file ; and this athwart 
the prism of the future of youth and the veil of the past, of old age. 
Ah! whoever had seen them thus would not have confounded them 
with common souls, but would have exclaimed, much is there of good 
and evil within those fleshy prisons ; a heaven or a hell! glory or sui- 
cide awaited the one; the other The other had braved and over- 
come a hundred combats throughout life against a hard and unmanage- 
able fate. 

And so it was; the old man was a great poet; but unknown, ob- 
scure, known and respected only by some artists of fine enthusiastic 
genius, who in that age could alone appreciate the florid and ardent 
genius of that aged man. 

Our young painter knew, loved and revered him as a profound phi- 
losopher, philanthropist and brave soldier ; he knew his verses by heart ; 
and the learned youth of Seville repeated enthusiastically every sonnet 
which revealed him as its author. 

He exclaimed ‘But this paleness! those red and wearied and 
hollow eyes! Do not waste a life which may be so glorious! waste 
not thy heart, boy! this P 

‘It means,’ said the painter, interrupting him even rudely, ‘a night 
of watchfulness, sorrow and torment, of rage and despair!’ And he 
grasped his companion’s arm roughly and checked a convulsive sigh. 

‘ What ? a youthful love? exclaimed the old man with interest. ‘ But 
no! I see another fire than that of love shining in those eyes. No, it 
cannot be! Young man, tell me what has happened ?” 

‘What has happened? To lose my hopes of glory, to scorch my 
wings! To fall!’ 

‘Thou hast undertaken more than thou shouldst. Thou hast not 
chosen the moment of inspiration !’ 

‘I could not advance one line, one inch; and there must I remain, 
there be confounded with the crowd!’ 

‘No, young man; thou hast not been born for such a fate. No; 
raise thy head; elevate it, thinking upon glory !’ 

‘Glory? Yes! I dreamed of glory, and to you owe I those dreams 
which are my despair! I wished to live admired or to die; not a com- 
mon existence, one of those which cower in the mud; and now how 
may I soar aloft?’ 

‘Had I thy touch, brush and imagination!’ exclaimed the other with 
a look of enthusiasm, and placing his hand upon his shoulder, animated 
with genius and poetry. ‘ Thou knowest not the treasury that is thine ; 
work and I promise thee fame.’ 

‘It is all in vain. Already does it lose its charm for me. I will ex- 
haust myself before emerging from the cloud,’ answered the youth, with 
apparent apathy. Thencamea moment of silence ; and he continued : 
‘You too have dreamed of glory; you too have composed verses, 
comedies, and what, what has been the result? Your glory is in this 
cloak, in this doublet.’ 
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‘True,’ said the old man sorrowfully: ‘True ; I am poor, forgotten, 
infirm, persecuted; behold my glory! The ungrateful goddess I have 
worshipped, caressed and so much admired! What a return, oh Gop!’ 
and he bowed his head, but only for a moment. ‘1am poor it is true,’ 
he resumed, with the bold and martial air of a poet and soldier; ‘I am 
poor, but honored ; and those dreams of love and happiness, and those 
characters I have created as if a Gop with their virtues, qualities and 
passions, good or bad, at will; those characters I love as my creatures ; 
those works which are my children; those moments of illusion and de- 
lirium ; those celestial delights; that delicious volition, vague, free as 
the air; those worlds I lived in: tell me, do not they compensate for all 
those troubles, all the misfortunes of my life? Tell me who shall take 
them from me? What avails the glory of man in comparison with the 
creations, the pleasures of a Gop ?” 

The deep furrows in his brow had disappeared, his eyes shone with 
the double light of youth and enthusiam; his head noble and erect ; 
his disdainful glance, seeming to measure the earth with the sceptre of 
heaven ; it was nota man—no! it was a Genius—a Gop! more than 
this he was the poet, the true, inspired Poet! Mat. > 

The young painter felt controlled by the eagle eye and fascinating 
glance of the old man. He drooped his eyes, ashamed of his weak- 
ness, and when the other exclaimed : ‘ Let us go to your room — come!’ 
he allowed himself to be led as if he were a lamb. 


@Mutlaws. 


NUMBER ONE: THE COMET. 


I 


Heavity drave the planets down the causeways of the deep, 

Up from humming caverns rose the cavalcade of sleep ; 

Angels on the world’s vast walls stood to their nightly stations, 
All bright with armor, as they watched the sleeping constellations. 


it, 


A prowling comet steamed along the outer seas of Night, 

An ancient pilot grasped the wheel, and guided its frantic flight : 

A grim, gigantic engineer stood by the furnace door, 

And red fire shone through many grates, those vast black empires o’er. 


rit. 


The universe lay glimmering, far on the silent lee, 
Like a great lamp-lit city beyond a midnight sea ; 
The pilot, said ‘ Our mighty king shall man his flaming fleets, 
And sailing across the Gulf shall sack those planetary streets. 


¢ Iv. 


Comets he hath, with engines made in the iron-shops of hell, 

Admirals and dusky hosts, cannon and shot and shell ; 

O! ’t will be sweet to batter those walls which angels now are guarding, 
And sweet to shatter those golden globes with shot-storms and bombarding. 





































Outlaws. 
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O! sweet for Night’s black pirates, ye dingy cloud-girt peers, 
To bathe in that crystal ocean, where swim the hollow spheres ; 
O! ‘twill be rare to freight our fleets with planetary plunder 

And frighten the tall archangels with bolts of Stygian thunder ! 


VI. 


The engines jarred, the funnel roared, shone the red furnace flames, 

The beams of iron trampled, grated the rods and chains ; 

Those pirates all applauded ; the pilot ported the helm : 

The comet curved toward the dusky cliffs of that far distant realm, 
Where thunders rumble through the iron towers of Demigorgon, 

Like the roll of a heavy and jarring bass thro’ the pipes of a growling organ! 


NUMBER TWO: THE TEMPLE BY THE NILE. 


Ir was midnight ; dimmer and dimmer 
Shone the distant tent-fire’s glimmer ; 
Mournfully murmured ancient Nilus 
Along the piers of Heeatompylos. 
While the still and sacred starlight 
Mingling with the full moon’s far light, 
Rested on many strange inscriptions 
Chiselled by the dead Egyptians. 






Then arose a muffled Magus 
From a granite sarcophagus, 

Down in a burial crypt abysmal, 

Unrummaged by the sons of Isumagt. 

With a solemn tread, as whilom 

Thrice he paced the long propylon, 

Muttering syllables deep and mystic, 

Hexameters harsh and cabalistic. 

Now came forth a file of wizards, ® 

Who kept of old the sacred lizards ; 

. scaly crocodiles that nibbled 

Lotus, while the Hierarchs scribbled 

Those strong staves and incantations 

That vexed the peaceful constellations. 

Them, from tombs by Hebrews hollowed, 
Buried kings an hundred followed ; : 
Frowning PxHaroan, AMENOPHIS, 

Suisuak, girt with Syrian trophies. 


But now the stars of morning faded. 
Daybreak’s merry demons braided Bhs | 
The net of a fantastic tent iis ; 
Far in the glimmering Orient. | 
A slow, long line of dromedaries e 
Toiled across the sandy prairies : Bhs 
From the river’s rushy marges 
Moved a fleet of splashing barges, 
While, with his waving plume of horse-hair, 
Galloped away the desert Corsair ; 

Away on his barb than the west wind ficeter, 
Singing some wild Arabian metre ; 

And seven Franks rode by to scramble Stk | 
Up the cliffs of Abousamboul. Yeeu bee 
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DO NOT STRAIN YOUR PUNCH. 


One of my friends, whom I am proud to consider such; a Gentle- 
man, blest with all the appliances of Fortune, and the heart to dispense 
and to enjoy them; of sound discretion coupled with an enlightened 
generosity ; of decided taste and nice discernment in all other respects 
than the one to which I shall presently advert ; successful beyond hope 
in his cellar; almost beyond example rich in his wine chamber; and 
last, not least, felicitous to say no more in his closet of Rums — this 
Gentleman, thus endowed, thus favoured, thus distinguished, has fallen, 
can I write it? into the habit of — straining his Punca! 

When I speak of Rums my masters, I desire it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that I make not the remotest allusion to that unhappy distilla- 
tion from molasses which alone is manufactured at the present day 
throughout the West Indies since the emancipation of the Blacks; who 
desire nothing but to drink, as they brutally express it, ‘to make drunk 
come’ but to that etherial extract of the sugar-cane, that Ariel of 
liquors, that astral spirit of the nerves, which, in the days when planters 
were born Gentlemen, received every year some share of their atten- 
tion, every year some precious accession, and formed by degrees those 
stocks of Rum, the last reliques of which are now fast disappearing 
from the face of Earth. 

And when I discourse on Puncu, I would fain do so with becoming 
veneration both for the concoction itself, and, more especially, for the 
memory of the profound and original, but alas! wnknown inventive 
Genius by whom this sublime compound was first imagined, and 
brewed by whose Promethean talent and touch and Shaksperian 
inspiration, the discorglant elements of Water, Fire, Acidity, and Sweet- 
ness, were first combined and harmonized into a beverage of satisfying 
blessedness, or of overwhelming Joy! . 

My friend then —to revert to him — after having brewed his Punch 
according to the most approved method, passes the fragrant compound 
through a linen-cambrick sieve, and it appears upon his hospitable board 
in a refined and clarified state, beautiful to the eye perhaps, but deprived 
and dispossessed by this process of those few lobes and cellular integu- 
ments, those little gushes of unexpected piquancy, furnished by the 
bosom of the lemon; and that, when pressed upon the palate and im- 
mediately dulcified by the other ingredients, so wonderfully heighten 
the zest, and go so far to give the nameless entertainment and exhilara- 
tion, the unimaginable pleasure, that belong to Puncu ! 

Puncu !—I cannot articulate the emphatick word without remark- 
ing, that it is a liquor that a man might ‘ moralize into a thousand simi- 
lies!’ It isan epitome of human life! Water representing the physi- 
cal existence and basis of the mixture: Sugar its sweetness: Acidity 
its animating trials : and Rum, the aspiring hope, the vaulting ambition, 
the gay and the beautiful of Spiritual Force ! 

Examine these ingredients separately. What is Water by itself 
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in the way of Joy, except for bathing purposes? or Sugar, what is it, 
but to infants, when alone? or Lemon-juice, that, unless diluted, makes 
the very nerves revolt and shrink into themselves? or Rum, that in its 
abstract and proper state can hardly be received and entertained upon 
the palate of a Gentleman? and yet combine them all, and you have 
the full harmony, the heroism of existence, the diapason of human life ! 

Let us not then abridge our Water lest we diminish our animal being. 
Nor change the quantum of our Rum, lest wit and animation cease 
from among us. Nor our Sugar, lest we find by sad experience that 
‘it is not good for man to live alone.’ And, when they occur, let us 
take those minor acids in the natural cells in which the Lemon nourished 
them for our use, and as they may have chanced to fall into the pitcher 
of our destiny. In short let us not refine too much. My dear Sirs, 
let us not strain our Punca ! 

When I look around me on the fashionable world, in which I occa- 
sionally mingle, with the experience and observation of an old man, it 
strikes me to be the prevailing characteristick of the age that people 
have departed from the simpler and I think the healthier pleasures of 
their Fathers. Parties, balls, soirées, dinners, morning calls, and re- 
creations of all sorts are, by a forced and unnatural attempt at over- 
refinement, deprived of much of their enjoyment. Young men and 
maidens, old men and Widows, either give up their Pitchers in despair, 
or, venturing upon the compound strain their Puncn. 

Suppose yourself for the moment transported into a Ball-room in a 
blaze of light, enlivened by the most animating musick, and with not 
one square foot of space that is not occupied by the beauty and fashion 
of the day. The only individuals that have the power, except by the 
slowest imaginable sidelong movement, of penetrating this tide of en- 
chantment, are the Redowa-Waltzers; before whom every person re- 
cedes for a few inches at each moment, then to resume his stand as 
wave after wave goes by. 

You can catch only the half-length portraits of the dancers; but 
these are quite near enough to enable you to gain by glimpses their 
full characteristick developements of countenance. Read them; for 
every conventional arrangement of the features has been jostled out 
of place by the inspiriting bob-a-bob movement of the dance. 

Look before you — a woman’s hand, exquisifely formed, exquisitely 
gloved in white and braceletted, with a wrist ‘round as the circle of 
Giotto,’ rests upon the black-cloth dress of her partner’s shoulder ; as 
light, as airy, and as pure, as a waif of driven snow upon a cleft of 
mountain rock, borne thither in some relenting lull or wandering of 
the tempest; and beautiful! too beautiful it seems for any lower re- 
gion of the Earth. 

She turns toward you in the revolving movement, and you behold a 
face that a celestial inhabitant of some superior star might descend to 
us to love and hope to be forgiven! Now listen, for this is the ex- 
pression of that face : 

‘Upon my word this partner of mine is really a nice person! how 
charmingly exact his time is! what a sustaining arm he has, and how 
admirably, by his good management, he has protected my beautiful 
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little feet against all the maladroit waltzers of the set! I have not had 
a single bruise notwithstanding the dense crowd ; and my feet will slide 
out of bed to-morrow morning as white and spotless as the bleached 
and balmy linen between which I shall repose. Ah! if he could only 
steer us both through life as safely and as well! but poor fellow! it 
would never do. They say he has no fortune, and for my part all that 
I could possibly expect from papa would be to furnish the house. 
How then should we be ever able to strain our Punca !’ 

And he—the partner in this Waltz— instead of growing buoyant 
and elastick, at the thoughts that belong to his condition of youth and 
glowing health ;—at the recollection of the ground over which he 
moves ;—of the Government of his own choice, the noblest because 
the freést in the world, that rules it ;— of the fourteen hundred mil- 
lions of unoccupied acres of fertile soil, wooing him to make his choice 
of climate, that belong to it ;—-of the deep blue sky of Joy and health 
that hangs above it ;—-of the Gop that watches over and protects us 
all ;—and, lastly, of this precious being as the Wife that might make 
any destiny one of happiness by sharing it what are the ideas that 
occupy zs soul ? 

He muses over the approaching hour of supper, speculates upon his 
probable share of Steinberger Cabinet Wein, and doubts whether the 
Restaurateur who provides may or may not have had consideration 
enough to strain the Puncu. 

Bear with me once more, gentle Reader, while I recite the title of 
this Essay: ‘Do not strain your Puncu.’ Joun Waters. 
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I rot where, able-bodied, My footsteps often wander 

Toiled men of other years, Where cherished friends are laid, 
Whose graves are old and sodded, And while I silent ponder 

Made long ago in tears ; On hopes and joys decayed, 
And every flower decaying Humbled and heavy-hearted, 

In fields my feet explore, I learn the grave’s sad lore : 
In dying tones seem saying : ‘ Look not for the departed : 


‘ They will return no more!’ They will return no more!’ 









In fancy ‘neath the billows The fading years betoken 
I gaze, at times, oppressed, Our toils will soon be o’er, 
Counting on sea-weed pillows ‘The golden bowl be broken,’ 
The millions there at rest ; And we return no more : 
And soft as spent waves dying Then be the faith we cherish 
Along the sandy shore, Like theirs, the gone-before, 
I hear a low voice sighing : And grief and fear will perish 
‘ They will return no more!’ Where they return no more. 


Buffalo, November, 1849. 











Lines: the Carousal. 


THE CAROUSAL. 


BY 8. A. BLANCHARD. 


1. 


Nieut had set her gloomy watches, 
Dark and fearful, 
Wet and tearful, 
Round a mountain forest cave, 
When a hollow moaning music, 
As the speaking 
Or the shrieking 
O’er an echo-answering grave, 
Rose vibrating and dilating,. 
Like the panting funeral chanting 
Through an old cathedral nave. 


II. 


Suddenly a blue-light burning 
Was disclosing 
An imposing, 

Yet a hideous spectral throng ; 
For there stood the King of Evil, 
And the scowling, 
Muttering, howling 

Subjects that to him belong : 
Such a trooping, horrid grouping, 
Never muttered, never uttered 
Such a chorus or a song. 


Ir. 


Round their King the fumes were rising, 
Round them higher 
Sulphurous fire 

Leaping, licked away the shade ; 

Hags and witches without number 
There were thrumming, 
Dear too drumming 

On a coffin with his spade ; 

And this swelling, gloomy knelling, 

Song was pealing and was stealing 

Back each sound the echoes made. 


Iv. 


Now be merry, and do quickly ; 
For no mortal 
Dares my portal 
While we dance this roundelay : 
Short respite, they do not know it, 
While with greeting 
We are meeting, 
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Lines: the Carousal. 


Boasting what we do with clay : 
Men are sinning, we are winning, 
And renewing wicked doing 

In the darkness or the day. 


ve 


How they dread my silent foot-steps, 


Undermining, 
As with pining 


Soon they sink away and die! 
How I feed upon their vitals, 


Ever gnawing, 
Ever mawing, 


When they little think me nigh: 
Ever rapping, we are sapping, 

Ever dooming all the blooming ; 
Oh, they little think us by! 


vi 


And I laugh until my shaking 


Bones do rattle, 
At my battle 


With the children of the earth ; 
And the proud, the rich, the humble, -., 


All defying, 
Still are dying, 


Whether men of wo or worth : 
And we greet them as we meet them 
At the passes with our glasses, 
Wishing them a merry birth. 


VII. 


Ha! ha! ha! I’m tired of eating, 


And of feeding 
On the breeding 


Work-upbuilding things that rust : 
Noble structures, man and woman, 


Ever toiling, 
I am spoiling, 


With a never-ending lust : 

On his coffin Dearu is laughing 
At the palling ever falling : 

Ha! ha! ha! they soon are dust! 


VItt. 


. What a frolic with earth’s children, 
Gnome deforming, 


Devil storming, 


From so many we may cull ; 
What a feasting on the people, 


All belying 
They are dying, 


Though Decay is nearly full : 
Deatu is biering, witches searing, 
Spectres warring, Time is sparring, 
Dancing, bowling with a skull. 










Two Characters. 


Ix. 


Now they clapped their bony fingers, 
As with yellin 
They were spelling 
This unearthly fiendish tone ; 
Oh, such pallid, hueless faces 

As the flaming 

Fire, unblaming, 
Gloating on each visage shone : 
Swiftly bounding to the sounding, 
In the shading they were fading 
To a flash, and they were gone. 


TWO CHARACTERS. 


‘Wit you lend me your light, Kate, for a moment?’ said a young 
man whom we shall call Harry Eaton, groping in the dusk around a 
door, from which there streamed through the key-hole a faint tantali- 
zing beam. 

The wind was sweeping with a hollow dreary sound through the 
corridors of the vast deserted building, rattling every window-pane 
and moaning through every chink. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you,’ continued the young man timidly. 

As he spoke the door was thrown wide open, and Kate stepped forth 
into the passage-way, shading her eyes with one hand, and holding her 
light aloft. 

‘I thought you would be charitable,’ he said, confronting her with a 
look of involuntary admiration ‘Do you know that you should stand 
for a picture in precisely the attitude which you have taken. The 
light from that candle sparkles on your forehead like the glory round 
the head of a Madonna, and your eyes shine like coals of fire in the 
shadow of your hand. You seem just now to be something between 
a lady-saint and Lucifer.’ 

Indeed, the girl’s beauty was so fresh and brilliant that it startled 
one, as it burst suddenly upon the darkness, and filled the empty space 
with a glorious presence of youth and vigot and maidenhood. 

‘The fresh air out of doors,’ she answered coldly, ‘has given you 
high spirits, and made you impertinent. Here is the light, Sir; I will 
leave it on the chair for you.’ She turned contemptuously away, with- 
out, however, closing the door. 

The young man keenly watched her elastic tread and the flexible 
sway in her slight form, as she moved toward the little table in the 
room to resume her work. 

He leaned feebly against the door-post, and seemed to be struggling 
for energy to tear himself from the spot, and break the toils of a deadly 
fascination, which was winding itself, thread by thread, about him. The 
girl, who had seated herself, remained for a few moments idle, her bare 
arms stretched gracefully upon the shining oaken board, her head 
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Two Characters. { March, 


thrown scornfully back, and a vacant look in her large black eyes, as 
though utterly unconscious of the intense gaze which the young man 
fixed upon her. There was a strange contrast between the two. He 
was pale and listless, and stood humbly at the door; all his energies of 
soul and body seemed absorbed to feed that burning look. She was in 
the very flush and freshness of maidenhood, and reposed before him 
like one basking luxuriously in her warm, glad existence. Every pulse 
thrilled with vigor; her whole form was glowing with strength and 
buoyant life. Her arms were bathed in the ruddy firelight, which half 
revealed their exquisite swell, and marked with faint shadows the sinews 
knitting strongly at the wrist. Her black hair glanced with a — 
sheen to the flickering blaze, and the color in her cheek shone vividly, 
or turned to a dusky glow, at every change of the uncertain flame. 

‘Come in, Harry, and shut the door,’ she said, abruptly rousing her- 
self. ‘You can fill that great German pipe of yours over my hearth ; 
I am very lonely to-night, and want something to make sport of.’ 

Harry crept into the room with a noiseless step, and drawing a chair 
toward the wood fire, now crumbling fast away to a bed of glowing 
embers, began slowly to replenish the bowl of a huge meerschaum, 
grotesquely carved, which he supported between his knees. The ex- 
hilaration produced by the frosty air had passed away, and left him care- 
worn and almost dejected. 

‘Are you angry with me, Kate? he asked at length in a low voice. 

‘Yes, I am,’ retorted the girl, ‘I cannot bear to be flattered; and 
you talk to me sometimes of my own face and figure as if I had no 
more feeling or sense than the little images in your painting room. I 
was not made to be a plaything for gentlemen.’ 

‘I do not pretend to be a gentleman—=3in your sense of the word,’ 
said Harry. ‘I work day and night wearily enough to earn a living. 
I say day and night; for when I have been engraving or designing all 
day I lie awake half the night, imagining some new combination, and 
building castles in the air, which must be substantial enough to be 
turned to account. It is a business which withers away body and soul. 
Even my imagination begins to have a sickly hue; but there is a battle 
before me, in which I must win or die. The world gives no quarter 
to a man once down, who is fighting with it for life.’ 

‘Still you are a gentleman,’ persisted the girl, rising and advancing 
toward the fire. ‘ Your hand is softer than my own. It is only fit to 
carry a pencil or a brush. I ama girl; yet there is more strength in 
my arm than yours.’ 

She took his hand as she spoke and placed it where he might feel 
that her slender arm would scarcely dimple to the touch, but seemed, 
in its marble firmness, like the flesh of the statue in the old story, when 
it was just softening into life at the sculptor’s prayer. There was a 
contemptuous familiarity about this action; she did not seem to look 
upon him as a man. 

‘You are so quiet,’ she continued impatiently, tossing his hand aside ; 
‘you walk about as if you were afraid of crushing a flower at every 
step. You never speak above your breath. You seem always to have 
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something which you keep to yourself. There is no life about you. 
I do not understand it, and it provokes me.’ 

Harry made no answer, for he had long despaired of being compre- 
hended. The twilight deepened in the room, and shadowy phantoms, 
exulting over the dying fire, stole up the wall and darted in stealthy 
frolic across the ceiling. The clock ticked loudly from its corner, as 
though it parted reluctantly with the midnight moments, and meant to 
lay an emphasis on every one. 

‘Do you ever dream in the daytime, Kate? said Harry; ‘I mean 
when you are wide awake ?” 

‘Not often; I am too busy living. Sometimes, on a long summer 
day, when the air comes through the window on my cheek, I sit and 
forget my sewing for a long while, thinking of nothing, but just feeling 
happy. All manner of pleasant images pass through my mind then, 
like the sparkling things in the sunbeam.’ 

‘But you are forced to gain a subsistence, and toil for it, like my- 
self,” said Harry. ‘Now have you never made a picture of yourself in 
some different situation; as a lady, for instance, who was rich and had 
servants to wait upon her, lived in a fine house, and so on ?” 

‘Never!’ she answered emphatically; ‘I would not be a lady if I 
had the choice. They are poor weak, sickly things. A draught of 
cold air kills them, like a geranium. They are helpless creatures, and 
must have some one to lean upon always; some one to look after their 
health and take care of their characters. Now I have neither father 
nor mother, nor friends in the world; yet I would not quit this little 
room, and give up the feeling that I need thank no one for help or pro- 
tection — no, not for a fortune !’ 

‘I am an orphan and friendless, like you, Kate,’ said the young man, 
speaking more to himself than to her, ‘and I am glad of it. There is 
a grim pleasure in plodding on doggedly, with starvation at your back 
and fame a great way before you in the distance. I am getting a name, 
you must know, as an artist. They come to me now to design the il- 
lustrations for the novels of the day. It is absolute drudgery, however, 
to extract the characters from some of these books, and harder still to 
fit a face and body to them.’ 

He sighed, but there was an intense gleam of pride deep in his eye. 

‘Could I help you in any way?’ said the gu earnestly and kindly. 

‘The best help you could give,’ he replied, startled by her change 
of manner, ‘ would be merely to sit still now and then, and let me draw 
from your face and copy your figure. You are the most perfect model 
of girlhood that could be found, and your complexion is the clear bru- 
nette, with which a painter seldom meets.’ 

Kate’s eye flashed, and she seemed disposed to quarrel again with 
his language. 

‘I should paint you as Esmeralda, the dancing girl, in Victor Hugo’s 
novel,’ continued he, musing aloud, ‘ and I should be the student, who 
loved so madly.’ 

‘You mean in ‘Our Lady of Paris,’’ answered Kate, quickly; ‘I 
have read that book. It kept me up all night, and came to a miserable 
end at last. But I am not like Wisteetie. She was only a pretty 
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fool, and the student was almost an idiot. He should have joined the 
army and put on uniform, to take her fancy, instead of talking Greek 
to her, and making love with a dictionary. I hope that I am not like 
Esmeralda.’ 

Harry was astonished; for he had no idea that she ever read any 
thing; and he was always under the impression that even his ordinary 
language was often unintelligible to her. Her engrossing beauty, her 
animal vigor, had been to him all the soul in her form; he did not care 
to look for a deeper intelligence. It was her physical excellence which 
domineered over his feebler nature with a wild fascination. 

‘You are the student in the novel,’ said Kate, thoughtfully. 

‘ But not exactly, for you move around quietly and mope in corners, 
looking miserable, like the cat there; but all the while you have set 
your mind upon something, just as she has, and will pass through fire 
for it when you think it time to make the spring. I see into you a 
little way. But that student had nothing in him. Love made him 
crazy, to be sure, but he was always weaker than a child. He seems 
to me like a man delirious with fever, who needs to be held down in 
his bed but could not walk one step alone.’ 

‘I will sit to you, Harry, if it will be any assistance. You must not 
of course make a portrait.’ 

‘I will try to avoid it,’ said the bewildered young man. ‘It will be 
difficult, since even now in your absence, all my designs of the female 
face turn to your likeness.’ 

‘Nonsense, Harry!’ exclaimed Kate, haughtily; instantly resuming 
her ineffable air of disgust and indifference. Then she began to tor- 
ment him with a girlish wantonness of cruelty which is the very in- 
stinct of the sex. She revelled before him in her beautiful being, with 
a mocking, luxurious triumph which maddened him.’ 

‘ This would make a picture, Harry,’ she said, loosing the fastening 
of her hair which poured down at once in black shining waves over 
her neck and shoulders even to her feet. Then assuming in an instant 
the frank, half sisterly manner which was hardest of all to bear, she 
compelled the miserable slave with throbbing pulse, to assist her in 
restoring the thick tresses to their place. Again she was all sympathy; 
and thus she racked his soul, binding it down to the torture by her won- 
derful beauty, while every word and gesture made more bitter the 
despair already cankering in his heart. He could bear it no longer. 
He rose from the chair like one uplifting a great weight, and strode 
hastily toward the door. He was arrested by the girl’s hand laid gently 
on his shoulder. 

‘ Will you not bid me good night, Harry, and confess that I am not 
like Esmeralda ?” 

He bowed in silence, and shuddering under her touch, passed out. 


CHAPTER SGECOND. 


In the solitude of his own room, Harry threw himself upon the bed, 
with a delicious feeling of coming rest. He had now about him a world 
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of his own, whose scenery and inhabitants were all at his command. 
The feverish misery, the continual humiliation of his strange passion 
faded from his remembrance as, disposing the coverings around him so 
as to defy the frosty night, he sat still dressed, half upright on his couch, 
gazing at the little pool of moonlight on the floor. 

Careering about the huge building, the fitful autumn wind roared 
like a distant lion in a desert, or trailed with a ghostly, rushing sound, 
along the passage-ways, and went forth moaning and wandering far 
away into the empty night. Still, as Harry sat listening and dreaming, 
one form would return again and again, wavering dimly in the smoke of 
the meerschaum. It would be dispersed for a little while by the force of 
his strong will, and break away into the features of ideal women, only 
to come on him unawares, with a reproachful look, and a presence more 
exacting than before. 

‘She is a glorious specimen of physical beauty, an embodiment of 
the sex in all its attributes ;’ he thought to himself, regarding Kate, in 
his reverie, with comparative coolness. ‘She is a finer animal than a 
deer or a leopard. Would that I might for an instant feel the blood 
bound through my veins as it must bound through hers ; that I might 
know the ecstasy of mere existence, in which she seems so to delight ; 
that I might look through her eyes at the sky and earth ; and that my 
soul might live and sleep and dream, wrapped up in so beautiful a body.’ 

He pondered long upon this odd conceit. 

‘I suppose,’ he thought on more dreamily,’ ‘that this is the lesson 
taught by the old allegory of Cupid and Psyche, where the winged 
soul is imploring an embrace from the laughing boy, who is a veritable 
child of earth. I have learned to-night that Kate has unusual intelli- 
gence; but the discovery gives me no pleasure. It seems to mar the 
idea of her upon which I dwell most fondly. My soul seems yearning, 
like Psyche, not for communion with another soul, ethereal as itself, but 
for intimacy with a material thing, in whose fresh and heathful atmos- 
phere it may revive and rest. That is the metaphysics of this affair.’ 

And now, despite of his philosophy, feeling an approaching fit of 
wretchedness, and exerting his peculiar dogged strength of will, for his 
timidity was only physical, he drove away the subject and turned to his 
art. 

But undefined, dilating images began to fill the moonlit chamber ; 
the wind whispered mysteriously and ceased altogether ; he lapsed into 
adream; roused up and sank again; then determined to remain awake, 
and in the peaceful consciousness of a good resolution, fell fast asleep. 

It was the sudden, deep oblivion which comes upon youth when 
melancholy and overtasked. A wreath of smoke was curling upward 
from the great meerschaum at the moment. As the stem dropped 
from his parting lips, and the grasp of his hand relaxed, the capacious 
bowl turned over in the bed and the silver-lid flew open, sliding over 
its heated brim came a shower of grey ashes, followed by a sodden, 
glowing coal which — to sink into the sleeper’s couch, gnawing 
through one covering after another, and sending up a thin vapor as it 
burned its way. 

Harry stirred uneasily from time to time, and the coverings, which 
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had been wrapped around him, slipped by degrees away, and lay pre- 
sently, a smouldering heap upon the floor. There was no outlet for 
the increasing smoke, and the air soon began to grow thick and stifling, 
until the moonbeams streamed through a ghastly haze, which became 
each moment more palpable. Still he slept on; but his sleep was like 
that of a man struggling with some hideous night-mare. As time passed, 
his breathing began to labor painfully, and his features were sharpened 
with a look of helplessness and great misery. It was curious to watch 
the slow progress of the fire, which, without breaking into flame, was 
beginning # extend its glimmering rings, as if it were searching for a 
wider foothold. The deadly vapor rising from it, gently approached 
the sleeper, hovering over him with stupifying wings like a vampyre, 
and draining imperceptibly the energies of life, so that at last in his 
weakness and the confusion of awaking, one suffocating pang might 
perhaps disable him altogether. It is strange that a man should per- 
mit himself to be strangled by inches in his sleep ; but it is certain that 
men sometimes do permit it. 

There wag a stir in the silent house, and a hurrying footfall. In the 
twinkling of an eye the door of the room was dashed open from with- 
out, the night wind rushed in, eddying amid the gloom, and Kate stood 
at the threshold, with dishevelled hair and a look of unspeakable hor- 
ror in her face. It was but an instant ere she sprang fearlessly into 
the dusky chamber, calling Harry by name in a tone so clear and 
piercing, that the whole building rang and reéchoed. He murmured 
something inarticulately, but the sound served to guide her in the haze; 
and she was by his side at a single bound. He was lying completely 
dressed, as he had fallen asleep. She first touched his hand; it was 
cold and clammy. She drew back shuddering, then calling to her help 
the great vigor concealed in her slight form and rounded limbs, she 
threw her arms about him and dragged him at one effort unceremo- 
niously from the bed. He had the ill grace to groan, as if uneasy at 
the fall, but the resolute girl gave him no time to remonstrate. Ex- 
erting all her strength, she drew him, now feebly struggling, forth into 
the passage-way, and without pausing in her activity, threw open the 
window, and dashed water in his face, which was distorted by that 
poisonous sleep. With pain and bewilderment his senses gradually 
collected, but his throat was parched by an intolerable thirst, and he 
was benumbed and giddy. Kate strained him to her bosom in one im- 
petuous embrace, and hurried to extinguish the fire. She returned, 
flushed and anxious. She crouched down beside Harry, who had 
gained a sitting posture, but was still very weak, and drew his head 
upon her shoulder, with her warm young arms around his neck. 

‘What has happened, Kate?’ he whispered huskily; ‘I feel as if I 
had passed through a long illness.’ 

‘Do not speak to me, Harry, just yet!’ 

He felt her bosom heave with a passionate sob, and a tear-drop fell 
upon his forehead. The blood shot tingling through his frame. 

‘Oh, Harry!’ she answered, ‘in a little while you would have been 
strangied in thesmoke. If I] had not been awake, the room itself would 
soon have taken fire, and, by that time you would have lost all strength 
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to help yourself. It is all the fault of that wretched German pipe of 
yours. What a pain in the heart you have caused me ;’ and she sobbed 
hike a child. 

At these words a wild panorama swept before Harry’s mind. 

‘Was I in actual danger of death?’ he asked, with a strange tone 
and manner. 

‘I think that you must soon have perished in that smoke; the room 
is reeking yet with it,’ she answered, drawing him more closely to her. 
All the bright color had left her cheek ; she was pale and haggard now. 

‘Then why did you wake me? said the young man, bitterly. It 
would have been such an easy way out of a miserable world.’ 

‘Do you mean that you really wish to die!’ she replied, in a low, hor- 
ror-stricken voice ; ‘to leave the fresh air, the blue sky, the sunshine ; 
to be stretched out stiff and cold; to be closed up in the earth, and 
moulder away among the darkness forever? What a horrible thought! 
Is there nothing which you care for in the world ? 

‘Nothing,’ said the young man, gently loosing himself from her em- 
brace. 

‘Not even for me?’ 

‘For you— you /’ he exclaimed. ‘It is to escape from you and be 
at rest anywhere; it is to rid myself of your presence, and blot out 
your very recollection, that I would go even into the grave, though a 
feverish dream of you would, I believe, haunt me there, and strew that 
narrow bed itself with ashes!’ 

The girl bowed her head upon her hands, but seemed not to listen 
to this frank outburst of romance and bitterness. 

‘You have caused me such a pain at the heart,’ she repeated ; ‘it 
has not passed away since it fell upon me, like ice, when I looked into 
that room, and thought that you might be suffocating there. Even now 
I am faint with it. If any ill had befallen you, what would have be- 
come of me?’ 

She fell into deep thought; he wondered silently. The increasing 
oppression of the stillness, falling more swiftly than snow flakes, weighed 
heavily upon them both, shutting out the world, and closing them in 
alone with each other. The moon was shining placidly on their mo- 
tionless forms, pouring a silver flood over the girl’s long hair, and giving 
an unearthly look of apathy to Harry’s pale, stern face. 

‘Do not heed the reckless words of a desperate man,’ he whispered, 
feeling his senses slowly reviving to the charm of Kate’s near neigh- 
borhood. ‘That speech of mine was silly enough in itself, and was ill- 
timed when you had just been doing me so great a service. But you 


have hunted me fairly down. You brought me for an instant to bay, . 


like a stag; yet I feel myself the same coward at heart as ever.’ 

Kate’s cheek began to flush, until the crimson glow dyed the full 
throat, and faintly tinged her bosom. 

‘Do not draw away from me, Harry,’ she answered softly, burying 
her face more deeply in her hands; ‘come closer to my side; closer 
than before. I believe that you love me better than life ; but not better 
than I love you.’ The words were distinct ; the breath which uttered 
them was warm upon his cheek. ‘ But for to-night I should never have 
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known this,’ she went on, in broken sentences, gasping for breath. 
How shamefully I have treated you. It is right that [ should humble 
myself to tell you this. You may cast me off in scorn now, but not in 
anger. How could I know that, when the thought of you would come 
into my mind all day, tormenting and vexing me from morning until 
night; and when I was always trying to understand your quiet ways, 
and always angry because I could not do so; when all this was going 
on, how could I know that it was love ?’ 

Her cheeks burned, and her eyes swam in a liquid light, as she looked 
up into his face imploringly, half offering her lips, as if to buy with them 
a pardon. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Harry’s life seemed in that hour to begin afresh. The pale moon 
which waned from the sky during their vigil, before the golden dawn 
of Indian summer, was a type of the sickly light that was at the same 
time leaving the artist’s soul forever. The influence of Kate, with her 
buoyant spirits and practical energies, came over his jaded mind as 
vigorous and healthful as the breath of morning after a feverish dream. 
His genius began to tread greener paths in search of the ideal, hand 
in hand with a creature so thoroughly beautiful and thoroughly real. 
He faced the world now doggedly as ever, but with a happier auda- 
city, while Kate grew gentler and more shrinking every day, and 
seemed to have changed characters with him; putting on m some re- 
spects his former self. The impetuous maiden was true to her sex, 
and only avowed her passionate attachment by laboring, frankly enough, 
but after a womanly fashion, for his good. 

One day they were together in the painting-room; Kate was lean- 
ing on Harry’s shoulder, her bright, clear eyes fixed earnestly upon a 
picture at which he had been along while occupied. It represented a 
nun-like figure, whose folded hands and upward look seemed to indi- 
cate that she was engaged in religious contemplation, or in some act of 
penitence or prayer. Kate turned her eyes away, and began to play 
with Harry’s hair; sending thrill after thrill along his nerves at every 
touch of her light hand, in its unusual familiarity. At last she said, 
hesitating, and glancing at the picture, ‘Why have you made her so 
pale, Harry ?’ 

‘ Because,’ he answered, ‘ I do not mean to represent her, exactly, 
as belonging to the earth. She is a kind of allegory of the Spirit of 
Devotion.’ 

‘ But,’ said Kate, smiling, ‘she seems to be in a decline. There is 
no merit in piety when earthly things are about to be taken by force 
away from us. Her cheeks do not look warm and full, like real flesh 
and blood.’ 

‘Why, you must know,’ replied Harry, ‘I did not intend to clothe 
her. or rather to clothe the idea, in real flesh and blood; that would 
make the subject too material. I wished to etherealize her face and 
form, and to approach, as far as possible, toward what we call the ideal.’ 

‘ Well, but, after all, call it what you like, it is a woman; and quite 
a pretty woman, too,’ 
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‘She is not altogether a woman, Kate,’ returned the artist, much 
Ss ; ‘I tell you she is an embodiment of the Spirit of Piety.’ 

‘ Yet, if you are going to embody the Spirit of Piety,’ she persisted, 
‘must you not put itin areal body? The picture, dearest, seems to 
me like yourself; almost too dreamy, too unearthly. She placed her 
arm about his neck, as if to soothe him and confine his attention. ‘ For 
my part,’ she continued, ‘I would rather look upon a mere, downright 
woman, honestly praying with all her heart, than puzzle myself over 
any Allegory of Devotion that can be contrived. I think that these 
allegories are only painted riddles. When you have put the clasped 
hands, the eyes turned upward, the nun’s dress, and all, together in 
your mind, you guess that it means Devotion, and once guessed, there 
is an end of the picture ; for it is not a woman, and it certainly is not 
a spirit. You ought to paint more that you see, dear Harry, and less 
that you think. Is this very foolish talk of mine?” 

Kate’s position would of itself have quelled Harry’s pride of art ; 
but he had studied moreover in a rough school, and his artistic feelings 
were not easily hurt. He had good sense, too, and was assured that, 
right or wrong, she was absolutely in his interest. So he pondered 
calmly on her words. 

‘ You see, Harry,’ she resumed, timidly, ‘ people do not care to look 
at ideal women, as you call them, who are only half flesh and blood, 
and the rest spirit. I know that such pictures do not generally please, 
because they do not give me pleasure, and I am one of the people. I 
believe that we all prefer to meet, in such a painting, with the face of 
a real woman, and to be sure from her expression that she is very inno- 
cent and very much in earnest in her prayer. We can enter into the 
picture and feel solemn before it, because she belongs to the same 
world, and has the same wants and troubles as ourselves.’ 

‘ You mean, I suppose, that the art of painting cannot reach, or has 
nothing to do with, a general abstract idea,’ said Harry, thoughtfully. 

‘I do not quite understand those words,’ she answered, ‘ but I will 
show you what I mean. I am going to represent the Spirit of Love ; 
and you are not worth loving if you do not think me prettier than an 
allegory.’ 

Laughing merrily at the thought, she proceeded to place a cushion 
near the centre of the room; then, turning toward him, she knelt down, 
and letting her hands fall into her lap, gazed up steadfastly into his face. 
The noonday sun poured through the window over head in a shower 
of golden motes around her. It gleamed warmly down her shoulders 
and flashed from her black hair like a diamond crown. Her form was 
indistinct amid the shining haze. I cannot describe her look, half 
mirthful and half earnest; for the refining influence of love had given 
her features an expression of nobility, and had wonderfully softened 
her dazzling beauty. As she sat, blushing in her conscious loveliness, 
Harry leaned toward her, as if drawn by an irresistible influence ; she 
waved him back with something of her old imperious manner : 

‘Go on with your painting,’ she said. ‘ You cannot afford to be idle. 
Put my face instead of the nun’s. 

Harry began to make a sketch of her. There were many interrup- 
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tions, and the subject was in intervals of leisure often resumed, until at 
last the form came out visibly on canvass. It was a very human face ; 
for he could not fail to catch some traits of the bold and vivid beauty 
before his eyes; and the second nun stood forth, glowing in all the 
strange fascination which haunts the old pictures of the Magdalen. It 
was a creature so fiéry in spirit and overflowing with maidenhood, yet 
so saintly. But when, at Kate’s suggestion, he finally removed the un- 
natural trappings of the convent and left her, merely a young girl, 
thoughtful and loving, looking up toward the sky, that ambiguous 
charm of the Magdalen disappeared. Then it was an absolute woman, 
the holy presence of whose purity made the beholder, by sympathy, 
more pure. 

I suspect that Kate was partly right in her contempt for the allego- 
rical; but at all events, day after day she strove to make her lover more 
fit to live on the earth as it is, and less apt to wander into dream-land ; 
herself meanwhile, like a true woman, reflecting his refinement. Thus 
she came to his help, a glorious ally in the battle of life ; always a wo- 
man to his sorrows and a friend in his triumphs. And when in after 
days he gained the vantage-ground of the world, and she became his 
wife, I can imagine that her companionship might illuminate even the 


valley of the shadow of matrimony, at whose portals the novelist pauses 


and turns away with a sigh. M. W. 


Visions, visions of the night, 
Wherefore are ye given ? 

Lovely is your fleeting light 
Asa glimpse of heaven: 

Lovely, but too brief your smile, 
Angels of ny vision, 

Linger, linger then awhile, 
Make my heart Elysium. 


Where the bright ones stoop to lave 
In the erystal river, 

In the iris-crested wave, 
Flowing on and ever ! 


*T was when spring had snatched the 
From the winter hoary, _ [crown 

(Star-eyed twilight looking down 
On her budding glory,) 

Vocal then the balmy air, 
And this bud of ours, 

Little snow-drop, fresh and fair, 
Bloomed in heavenly bowers. 


Spirits in your silent flight, 
Tell what are ye teaching ? 
Priesthood of the starry night, 
Say what are ye preaching? . 
What this music ? who are these 
Looming now before me, 


Borne upon the wandering breeze, 


Whispering softly o’er me. 


Know ye darling Mape.ine, 
Peerless queen of daughters ? 
Sings she now the songs divine 
O’er the living waters ? 
Baltimore, 1850. 


Visions, visions of the night, 
We would hear her story ; 
Bring her in your silent flight, 

Waft her back in glory. 
Bring her with her songs divine 

From the living waters, 
Little laughing MapbeE.ine 

Sweetest, best of daughters. 








Stanzas: Disunion. 


DISUNION. 





Ay,shout! *tis the day of your pride, 
Ye despots and lords of the earth! 

Teach your serfs the American name to deride, 
And to rattle their fetters in mirth. 

Ay, shout! for the League of the Free 
Is about to be shivered to dust, 

And the torn branches fall from the vigorous tree, 
Wherein Liberty placed her last trust. 

Shout, shout! for more firmly established will be 

Your thrones and dominions beyond the blue sea. 


Laugh on! for such folly supreme 
The world has yet never beheld ; 

And ages to come will the wild story seem 
A tale by antiquity swelled. 

For nothing that Time has up-built, 
And set in the annals of crime, 

So stupid in folly, so wretched in guilt, 
Darkens sober tradition or rhyme. 

It will be like the fable of Exsuis’ fall, 

A by-word of mocking and horror to all. 


Ye mad! who would ’rase out your name 
From the league of the proud and the free, 
And a separate, ideal sovereignty claim, 
Like a lone wave flung off from the sea ; 
Oh, pause! ere you plunge in the chasm 
That yawns in your dangerous way ; 
Ere Freedom, convulsed with one terrible spasm, 
Desert you forever and aye ! 


Pause! think! ere the earthquake astonish your souls, 
And the thunder of war through your green valleys rolls! 


Good Gop! what a title, what name 
Will history give to your crime! 

In the deepest abyss of dishonor and shame 
Ye will writhe till the last hour of Time. 

As braggarts who forged their own chains, 
Pulled down what their forefathers built, 


And tainted the blood in their children’s young veins 


With the poison of slavery and guilt : 
And Freedom’s bright heart be hereafter ten-fold, 
For your folly and fall, more discouraged and cold. 


What flag shall float over the fires, 
And the smoke of your patricide war, 


Instead of the stars and broad stripes of your sires ? 


A lone, pale, dim, mist-covered star, 
With the treason-cloud hiding its glow, 
And its waning crest close to the sea : 


Will the Eagle’s wing shelter and shield you? ah, no! 


That wing shelters only the Free. 
Miscall it, disguise it, boast, brag as ye will, 
Ye are traitors, misled by your mad leaders still. 
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Turn, turn men! Cast down in your might 
The Anarchs that sit at the helm! 

Steer, steer your proud ship from the gulf which the night 
Of treason and terror o’erwhelms. 

Turn back! From your mountains and glens, 
From your lakes, from the rivers and sea, 

From forest and precipice, cavern and den, 
Where your forefathers bled to be free, 

From the graves where those glorious forefathers lie, 

The warning reéchoes : ‘ Turn back, ere ye die !’ 

Little Rock, (Arkansas.) ALBERT Pizz. 


STRATFORD-ON-A VON. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 


Ir was a pleasant afternoon in the summer of 1849, that in ey 
with two other Americans I left Warwick on a visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, distant about nine or ten miles. Midway the road passes along 
on ground slightly descending to the river Avon; and here we were 
fortunate in seeing one of those beautiful sunsets which artists have 
seized upon and sketched with such surpassing effect in the landscape 
painting of England. On the right the land gradually ascended, and 
the fields, extending for a considerable distance in that direction, were 
loaded with ripened grain, waving gently in the evening breeze, and 
ever and anon the voices of the reapers were borne to our ears. On 
the left there was a gradual descent for a little distance, and then ex- 
tensive level meadows, green and fresh, and where the new grass had 
sprung up and was still glistening with the drops of rain of a recent 
shower. Some half mile from the road the Avon was seen winding 
its way through this rich meadow, having its banks lined and marked 
with rows of the willow. 

Within this apparent enclosure and over the whole expanse, large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were quietly feeding. The rays of 
the setting sun, which was just sinking behind the higher land on the 
right, fell in gorgeous colors on the landscape below, covering flocks 
and herds as with a mantle of gold, and presenting a strong contrast 
to the dark green of the surrounding meebo We stopped and gazed 
in silent admiration, watching the changing light and shade until the last 
ray glanced from the topmost bow of the willow, and then, with feel- 
ings of intense pleasure, rejoicing that we had been permitted to see 
this crowning beauty of an English landscape, we gave the word, On- 
ward, and soon were wheeled into the old town of Stratford, ‘ the birth 
and burial-place of him whose name can never die.’ 

It was still twilight when we reached the hotel, and we determined 
on an immediate visit to the birth-place of Shakspeare. We easily 
found the low and simple dwelling, bearing as it does the distinguishing 
marks of the residences of persons in middle life in England three 
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centuries ago. Scarcely had we entered, when there came over me a 
strange revulsion of feeling. When previously in England, I was in- 
duced to visit one of the minor theatres of London to see a distinguished 
comedian in a piece called, ‘ This House For Sale.’ It was at atime when 
it was currently reported there that a shrewd money-making Yankee 
was about to purchase the early home of the Bard of Avon for the 
purpose of transporting it to America, and there setting it up as an 
object of curiosity to be shown to all who wished to see it at twenty- 
five cents a head. The play opens with a scene in Stratford in front 
of the house which had been sold at auction in the capital, and had 
been purchased by a London cockney. He had gone down to look at 
and take possession of his newly-acquired landed property. He pre- 
sents himself at the door and summons the occupant, who, supposing 
him to be an ordinary visitor, immediately commences showing him 
through the different rooms, commenting and explaining as she pro- 
ceeds. No time is given to the cockney for stating his ownership of 
the premises, but leading him round, she enters the room where the 
great poet first saw the light, and with a sweep of her arm, says with 
“great emphasis, ‘ This is the room in which the immortal SHaksPEaRE 
was born.’ The cockney can remain silent no longer, but closing one 
eye and putting his glass to the other, bending over and peering round 
into every corner, he says, sotto voce, ‘Now you don’t say Shakspeare 
was born here, do you ? 

And now I was to see how true to the life was this representation, 
for the old woman, who probably had never heard how she had been 
shown-up on the boards of a London theatre, commenced in almost the 
same words, that the room which we entered was the one in which 
Shakspeare was born. Recollections of that London cockney came 
crowding thick upon my memory, and I could hardly resist his excla- 
mation ; and indeed, if I had been the owner of a glass, 1 do not know 
but I should have put it to my eye and addressed to the old cicerone 
the same interrogatory. At all events the illusions were gone ; the pre- 
sent living, breathing, laughing world was around me; the dust of 
centuries was swept away with a breath; the darkening shades of 
night, as they gathered round, instead of aiding the imagination in con- 
juring up images and scenes of times long gone by, only served to call 
attention to the fact that the lamps were being lit in the streets, and that 
supper was waiting for us at the hotel. 

he next day, however, I rose early, and alone, passed out of the 
town, and wandered for a long distance through the meadows and by 
the margin of the reedy Avon. The quietness of a Sabbath morning 
rested upon the scene. Everything was in repose, and everything 
above, below, around, was beautiful. Crossing the river on a foot- 
bridge, I came up along a winding path to the old parish church, just 
outside the town, and which contains the ashes of Shakspeare. It 
was not yet opened, and I entered the grounds, passing through the 
church-yard, reading ancient inscriptions, and musing over the spots 


*Wuere heaves the earth in many a mouldering heap: 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefuthers of the hamlet sleep.’ 
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As soon as the chureh was opened, I entered, and was fortunate in find- 
ing, in the person of the clerk, an intelligent and gentlemanly young 
man, who was kind enough to show me the objects of interest. The 
congregation had not assembled. I was looking at the moment to 
Shakspeare, which is fixed in the side wall on the right of the church, 
and observing to the clerk that there was not inscribed upon it the cele- 
brated lines said to have been written by the poet himself. He quietly 
rolled up a piece of matting, and exhibited the slab which covers the 
ashes, and upon which is carved the epitaph in question. I had scarcely 
read it, when the Vicar made his appearance in the church. The rude 
covering rolled back to its place, and a plain country couple approach- 
ing, kneeled down upon the very spot, and over the ashes of the im- 
mortal bard pledged their faith to live together as husband and wife 
until death should separate them. The mellow light stole softly in 
through the stained widows. The solemn voice of the Vicar, and the 
low responses of the groom and bride, alone disturbed the stillness 
which reigned through ‘the long-drawn aisles” During that brief half 
hour Imagination was busy at her work. Images of the past grouped 
in with the persons who were present; the spirits of the Soa hovered: 
round, or stood silent spectators of the living. 

The old church bell announced the approach of the hour of service, 
and soon the noise of advancing footsteps was heard, and a large devout 
and worshipping multitude was gathered in. Sitting immediately under 
the pulpit, I listened with respectful attention, and, I trust, not without 
profit, to an instructive and able sermon from a neighboring curate, 
whose solemn tones and snowy hair told that for half a century he had 
been a watchman on the walls of Zion. 

After morning service we drove back to Warwick, passing by Char- 
lecote, the residence of the family of Lucy, and rendered infamous by 
the youthful errors of Shakspeare. Large herds of deer were feed- 
ing quietly in the extensive park, or lying in the shade of the majestic 
and venerable oaks. The changes are said not to be great since the 
days of the bard. 

In the afternoon we attended divine service in the church of St. 
Mary, in the old city of Warwick. It is a noble edifice, and attached 
to it is the celebrated Beauchamp Chapel, celebrated for its architectu- 
ral beauty and for its monuments to the families of the Dudleys, Earls 
of Leicester, and the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick. The congre- 
gation was small, for the rain fell in torrents. The heavy peels of the 
organ, as they rose and fell, were sometimes almost drowned by the 
roar of the elements without, When service was over, I lingered after 
the congregation had retired, for | was anxious at such a time, when 
all was gloom without, to wander round amid the monuments of the 
mighty dead. I was standing in front of the church, looking at a noble 
monument to Thomas Beauchamp, the great Earl of Warwick, and his 
countess, when I observed the clerk call back the officiating clergyman, 
and heard him remark that an infant was to be baptized. The parties 
gathered just round this monument. The full-length marble effigies 
represent the mailed warrior clad in the armor of his time, and holding 
the hand of his countess, clad in the costume of her day. Here around 
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this monument, and kneeling even against it, I united with the others 
in the service, and listened to the vows of the parents to train up that 
child in the knowledge of the christian’s faith and duties. The past and 
the present, the dead and the living, were again brought together in 
strong contrast and in vivid outlines. If I left the birth-place of Shaks- 
peare on the night before with thoughts of the London cockney banish- 
ing subjects of interest, I now left the old Church of St. Mary in a sober 
and contemplative mood. Serious subjects had driven away vain im- 
aginings, and my last Sabbath in Warwickshire left me, I would fainly 
hope, a wiser and a better man. 


nr 
- 


BY J. M. LEGARE 


I was the last of all my kin, 
My food was scant, my gown was thin. 
[ would have sooner died than sin. 


He read the riddle soon as I. 
He stayed me when I thought to fly. 
I wept; Oh, was no Gop on high! 


With cunning words he sought me out. 
‘ My father served him — not without 
Return.’ I was too young to doubt. 


| I would have sooner died than sin : 
'I fell and lived. All tears within 
My scorching eyes were dried therein. 


He took me to his home by stealth : 
His wife was there in feeble health ; 
His wife, who bought him with her wealth. 


And on my forehead burned a name 
That crazed me. Then with cheek aflame 
I fled into the night for shame. 


I knew how much he did despise 
Her meaner gifts, his loving lies ; 
[ saw it in his scornful eyes. 


I hid myself within a wood. 
I had laid by my womanhood, 
And shared their rustic toil and food. 


Her nature, sullen by reproof, 
Held him in better moods aloof. 
But I was grateful for their roof: 


I hated all things good and pure 
That mocked me. But I hated more 
The heart that loved him at its core. 





And sought by gentleness to teach 
The duty each did owe to each ; | 
Her patience, him more kindly speech. | 


I trod upon my heart and fate. 
Because my love had been so great, 
I hated him with cruel hate. 


I thawed her heart, I changed her face, 
His words partook of better grace ; 
There was more sunlight in the place. 


I gathered patience in my strife. 
I waited. Time removed his wife ; 
She stood between me and his life. 


I waited till his home should be 
Stripped of its mourning garb, and he 
Crossed by no thought of pain or me. 


He sat whole hours at her knee. 
I was too glad in heart to see 
How much it was for love of me. 


He spread his cunning wiles so true, 
I was ensnared before I knew 
I loved with every breath I drew. 


He slew my happiness by craft. 
He should be smiling when he quaffed 
My hate. I hid myself and laughed. 
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I took a dagger sharp and bright, 
I held its flashing from the light, 
And that I shaded from his sight. 


1 turned the lamp upon his cheek ; 
I saw him lying pale and weak, 
As one that from Death’s hold did break. 


His fevered lips, as in unrest, 
Moved to my name. What thirsty guest 
Held I in hand to probe his breast! 


If he had slept in conscious pride 
Of strength; if by one smile defied 
My misery, he then had died. 


I thought to find him brave and gay. 
I could not strike him as he lay ; 
I pitied where I thought to slay. 


I thrust the weakness from my brain, 
I trampled on my heart in vain. 
A viewless hand on mine was lain. 


Look back, a spirit in me said, 
My sense of vision turned its head, 
And rested on a snowy bed ; 


Wherein a sleeping infant lay. 
I knew it was the pleasant May, 
Such heavy bloom was on the spray. 


1 saw the infant grown a maid, 
Before a glass her tresses braid, 
And smiled upon the image made. 


And later, kneeling down to smooth 
The dying bed of one in sooth, 
Who uttered words of grace and truth. 


‘ This life is but a little space. 
Live purely, love, that by Gop’s grace 
We may rejoin in better place.’ 


And have I lived so! — Gop on high, 
My spirit hastened to reply, 
Knew that thy life had been no lie 


To him, nor to thy sex untrue, 
Until this wronger did undo 
Thy weaker nature. Strike him through : 


And in his life wash out thy shame. 
Aiken, January, 1850. 
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| Men will accord thee fairer name 
|Than now. Gop judges not the same. 


| More noble this. He did thee harm ; 
| Forgive. Forgiveness self’s a charm, 
Which may avert Gop’s vengeful arm. 


He wronged thee not beyond thy prime. 
Alas! with what abhorrent crime, 
| Thou comest here to sear all time. 


In one short moment all these things 
My spirit showed. The fevered springs 
Of life seemed fanned by angel wings. 





My cool, cool tears were falling fast. 
Unconscious what I did, I cast 
My dagger down: he woke aghast. 


My pallid face, the open door, 
The naked weapon on the floor, 
He saw. ‘Janerre!’—he said no more. 


I knew in that one startled look 
His very soul my crime in-took, 
As written in an open book. 


Then on a sudden bared his breast. 
Come strike, he said, so it is best 
Thy bitter wrong should be redressed. 


| Too late I tried to overtake 
My sin. My heart did only break 
On disappointment for thy sake. 


I cannot love thee less, Oh sweet! 
I will not struggle. At his feet 
I bowed down: how my heart did beat ! 


He called me quick ; I raised my head, 
He was as pale as one that’s dead. 
‘I love you still !’ was all he said. 


He drew me up, he kissed my face, 
My nerveless hands, that in that place 
Had slain him but for better grace. 


I knew while on his breast I lay, 
Although no word his mouth did say, 
That Curist his sin had done away : 


And changed to peace of heart my wo, 
Despite my penitence was slow. 
Gop grant us all our sins to know. 





The Winter Dream. 


T HE WINTER DREAM. 


A pream of beauty; of the laugh of waves 
And the bright rushing of a swollen brook ; 

Its bursting into light from sunless caves 
Under the network of a woven nook, 

Which moss-grown roots, entwined and roofed with green, 

Spangled with shining stones and starry sheen: 
Silent and dark within its shadowy rest 

The water lay, scarce heaving underneath 

The drooping brake-leaves or the trailing wreath 
Of lady-fern, and moss upon its breast ; 

Yet with a murmur rather felt than heard, 

That told the faint heart of the fountain stirred. 


A dream of spring-time; of the sunny light 
And the swift melting of the mountain snows ; 
Of Earth’s awakening from the winter’s night, 
When hearts grow calm, and half forget their woes: 
A dream of beauty; of the arching trees 
Heavy with blossoms, and the cool fresh breeze 
Curling the foam-wreaths in the brook’s bright spring, 
Silent no longer; with the pleasant gush 
Of gurgling waters, and the frequent rush 
Clearing the air of many a golden wing, 
And the low rustling in the leaves o’erhead, 
And the soft sunlight through the branches shed. 


A spot of solitude ; yet legends tell 
Of years long past, when many a joyous throng 
Came to the silence of that brook-cleft dell, 
And woke its echoes with light laugh and song: 
Now carvings rude on every ancient trunk, 
Time worn, and in the swelling bark half sunk, 
Bear record still of each forgotten name, 
That once was music to some kindred heart, 
Guarded and cherished as a thing apart: 
But now, alas! for constancy and fame! 
Vainly these faithful oaks their memory save, 
Whom human love hath yielded to the grave. 


Yet the bright waters spake not of decay, 
Nor earthly shadow, nor the blight of grief; 
There was no sorrow in the graceful sway 
Of the fair drooping willow’s silver leaf, 
Nor in the fragile blossom lightly flung 
From the tall May-tree that the fount o’erhung, 
On the swift stream, and floating silently 
Mid the long grass and mimic islets there, 
Freighted with dew-drops and with perfumes rare : 
What king could boast a richer argosie ? 
Yet was it fleeting as that idle dream 
Of the cool fountain and its sparkling stream. 


The vision fled, with summery sight and sound, 
And the stern Real ruled the heart at will : 

The calm dead grandeur of the mountains round ; 
The kingly river in his fetters still : 
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Winter and storm ; the city’s mighty mart ; 
The ceaseless beatings of its guilty heart ; 
These were instead, and darker, gloomier yet, 
Towered the sky, unlit by moon or star : 
What roused the vision of that stream afar ; 
That dream of light, with all its vain regret? 
A pale and faded leaf of feathery fern, 
That erst had drooped above that fountain’s urn. 
Albany, January 14th, 1850, 


Liry GRAnAM 





REMINISCENCES 





OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


CHAPTER FIRST 


ENTERING 





COLLEGE 


Our general title will thrill many hearts and moisten many eyes. 
Potent as the magician’s wand, it will transport the man of business, 
the man of leisure and the man of books back to the days of ‘ auld 
lang syne.’ It will awaken feelings which for years have slept beneath 
the cares and anxieties incident to active life. Memory will start in 
her secret recess, and hasten to ponder over the hours by-gone, while 
joy, which may have long been dormant, will arise and clap its hands 
in ecstasy. Associations whose name is legion will rush from their cell 
of long imprisonment and throng every chamber and avenue of the 
mind. Thought, abandoning for a while the tangible and matter-of-fact 
entities of the present, will wing its way into the dim domains of the 
past, and dwell with a pleasing sadness on its never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes. The enchantress Fancy, escaping for a brief period the thral- 
dom of reality, will wave her sceptre and charm us back to youth, 
when we listened to the syren song of hope, and exulted in the bright 
prospect of the future. In short, these words, more powerful than the 
‘Open, Sesame’ of the Arabian tales, will unclose every portal in the 
town of Mansoul, and strong emotions will enter in tumultuous tides, 
and for a time at least bear sway. Those were the days when life 
seemed to stretch before us like a boundless Eden, full of fruits and 
flowers, where we might wander at pleasure, culling the sweets that 
surrounded us at every step of our progress; where no cloud ever ob- 
scured the bright sky, and no storm ever overtook the loitering travel- 
ler ; where the past was linked with no regrets, the present with no 
sorrows, and the future with no fears. 

We remember how college appeared to us in the distance, when 
we were as yet in a course of preparation; perchance under the care 
of some pedant, who was the pedagogue of another Sleepy Hollow, 
as far removed from the whirl of the world’s activities as that where 
Ichabod raced with the Headless Horseman. In our crude concep- 
tions, it was the hot-house where genius sprang spontaneously into 
being, and grew rapidly, and almost without culture, to luxuriant matu- 
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rity. The very atmosphere was impregnated with the essence of wis- 
dom, which flowed into the mind as readily as the electric fluid passes 
from the positive to the negative pole of a battery. The walls were 
eloquent in their gloomy silence, and the very shades, so deep and 
venerable, breathed inspiration into the soul. Once resident there, we 
flattered ourselves that dulness and sloth and ignorance would give 
place to quickness of apprehension, energy and erudition, as easily as 
darkness yields to light. Alas! how was this pleasing illusion dispelled 
by one flash from the searching torch of experience! Genius was 
still found to be the inheritance of the few, wisdom still eluded the 
grasp of all who did not seek her with unwearied application, and in- 
spiration was evolved only amid the mighty throes of intellectual gym- 
nasticism. As yet, however, these were secrets, to be learned only 
after initiation, and we therefore admired and enjoyed the picture 
which our own lively fancy had painted, not caring to inquire as to its 
correctness or its conformity with facts. 

At length the long dreaded, yet impatiently expected day arrived 
which was to transfer us from the kindly influences of home, where we 
had been nurtured with all tenderness, to the halls of learning; when 
the helm, which had so long been in the hand of others, was to be 
taken by ourselves; when the parental nest must be abandoned, and 
we compelled in some sense to pick up our own crumbs; the day on 
which the boy was to expand into the man. The trunk was packed 
with maternal circumspection, the thread, needles, yarn and cake not 
being crowded out by things more substantial; the indispensable testi- 
monial to scholarship and moral character was stowed away in the 
safest corner of the pocket-book ; the good-by was said—or rather, in 
some cases, looked —the parting hand pressed, and soon the blue hills 
which girded the village of our boyhood faded in the distance. 

Now for the first time responsibility pressed heavily upon our spirits. 
Hitherto every thing, even to our thinking, had been done for us, and 
we had literally fulfilled the Scripture by taking no thought for the 
morrow. Now every thing depended on our own efforts. It was as 
though the universe had in one instant been pitched on our shoulders ; 
and, Atlas-like, we nerved ourselves to the task of upholding it. We 
were at once transformed from mere human machines into self-active 
natures, and while weighed down with a load of care we exulted in 
the exercise of our new freedom. 

Here we are, on college ground ; the goal of years, and the centre 
of a thousand hopes! ‘There rise the gray old buildings, with their 
spires and towers, which stood out so conspicuously in our day-dreams ! 
There wave the classic groves, beneath whose shade we have reclined 
so often in imagination! There glide by us the veterans in science, 
whose reverend forms have long been familiar objects to the mental 
eye! But the duties immediately pressing summon us from the depths 
of reverie, and we hasten to present ourselves for admission. This is 
the dreaded ordeal ; this the fiery trial whose terrors have haunted us 

for months previous! The candidate for the Eleusinian mysteries did 
not approach the temple where the initiatory rites were performed 
with more reverence than that which filled our breasts as we marched 
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to the place of examination. The victims of the Inquisition alone can 
appreciate our feelings as we were ushered into the hall of intellectual 
torture, where the thumb-screw must be applied to memory, the brain 
racked, and in some cases perchance the conscience seared as with a 
hot iron. The patrons of Charon do not tremble with so much anxiety 
before the infernal trio who preside at the tribunal in Tartarus as made 
our knees to quake in the presence of the Rhadamanthus, Minos and 
Eacus with whom rested the decision of our fate. But the trial went 
on, each individual being the only witness in his own.case. Some at- 
tempts were made at brow-beating, and the cross-examination often put 
the witness to his wit’s end for an answer. The jury consulted toge- 
ther for a few moments without retiring ; the sentence was pronounced 
by the presiding officer, and we were condemned to four years of con- 
finement and hard labor. 

The examinations for admission present scenes of very opposite 
character. Numerous are the strange interrogatories, and more nume- 
rous the strange replies. Some who, in technical language, have been 
‘crammed’ for the occasion, have manifestly been sorely troubled with 
mental dyspepsia, since their intellectual pabulum seems neither to 
have been digested nor assimilated. Some who have explored the 
depths of ancient philosophy and think themselves familiar with the 
lore of antiquity, cannot name the capital of a neighboring state, and 
have not kept up with the march of conquest and annexation so as to 
be able to tell the number of sovereignties in this confederation. 

Alas for the luckless wight who, weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, is compelled to turn his face homeward and meet the inquiries 
of friends, and perchance encounter the secret contempt of enemies ! 
He in his soul curses colleges and all connected with them; a philoso- 
phic imitator of the fox in the fable. The stereotyped excuse under 
these circumstances is, that he was not questioned on the things he 
knew ; which indeed cannot be denied ; reminding one of the story of 
the under-graduate at Cambridge, who, being examined for his degree 
and failing in every subject upon which he was tried, complained that 
he had not been questioned upon the things which he knew. Upon 
which the examining master, moved less to compassion by the impene- 
trable dulness of the man than to anger by his unreasonable complaint, 
tore off about an inch of paper, and pushing it toward him, desired him 
to write upon that all he knew. 

The wags of a university have not permitted such a favorable oppor- 
tunity for indulging their humorous propensities as an examination pre- 
sents to pass unimproved. Among the green and unsuspecting appli- 
cants for admission they sometimes reap a harvest of fun, which is 
stored away to serve as the food of pleasant recollection in after years. 
The following used to be one of the tricks in the programme of per- 
formances on such occasions. A few of the knowing ones, whose heads 
are more full of roguery than their hearts of feeling, having selected a 
suitable room, disguise themselves in wigs and spectacles and other 
paraphernalia adapted to their respective parts in the play to be acted. 
Musty tomes in black letter and barbarous dialect are piled on the 
tables before them. A master of ceremonies haying been chosen, a 
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student in his usual dress is sent forth to perambulate the college 
grounds. In a twinkling the spider falls in with a fly, who inquires the 
way to the place of examination. The spider either very politely offers 
to conduct the fly, or more usually proceeds to direct him to No. —, 
where his companions are seated in solemn conclave. He is received 
with becoming gravity, and plied with questions of the most ridiculous 
nature, all which he answers with the humility and promptness proper 
in such august presence. The most private affairs of himself and 
family are brought on the docket. At last a half-suppressed titter, a 
simultaneous roar of merriment, the good sense of the dupe himself, 
or the entrance of a bona-fide dignitary, ends the laughable farce. 

The rocks and shoals and quicksands of examination being safely 
navigated, the senior tutor, a consequential functionary, piloted us to 
our future domicile. I have a distinct recollection of my own feelings 
at that interesting hour, and therefore beg leave to abandon the plural 
form while I attempt to draw my own portrait, well assured that the 
picture will find its original in the person of many a one who has had 
the same unenviable experience. The door of the back middle room 
on the ground floor, or more correctly the floor under the ground, 
opened to receive me, and I sunk down upon my trunk, which was the 
only article of furniture that served to dispel the cheerlessness of the 
apartment. Surely, thought I, a ray of the blessed sun never straggled 
in here, for chill-loneliness can be felt in the very air. The cracks be- 
tween the planks of the floor gaped a full inch apart in some places ; 
the windows creaked mournfully with every blast; the dingy walls 
smelt mouldy, and the aperture in the wall for the stove-pipe was the 
only thing that suggested the idea of comfort, a negative idea indeed ! 
There I sat, how long I know not; there I meditated, on what I know 
not distinctly! As the shadows of evening began to to deepen around, 
I started to the consciousness that preparations must be made for pass- 
ing the night, and for rendering the appearance of things less gloomy 
and repulsive. 

The hour for retiring came and we slept, and few of us slept with- 
out dreaming. Having heard of ventilation, pumping and smoking, 
we imagined ourselves the centres toward which the four winds gravi- 
tated with tremendous power, or that we were practising hydropathy 
under the falling thunders of Niagara; or that we had been metamor- 
phosed into hams, and were suspended by the heels in a huge smoke- 
house. And if either then or on succeeding nights, we had a dream 
of this kind, ‘which was not all a dream,’ we consoled ourselves with 
the sentiment of the pious ADneas, ‘ Forsan et haec olim meminisse ju- 
vabit.’ 

In our next chapter we shall introduce the reader into that miniature 
world, called a college, giving him a notion of its manners, customs and 
laws; the character and occupations of its inhabitants, and other mat- 


ters of general interest. WA 
New-Haven, 1850. 


EPIGRAM ON CAPTAIN ANTHONY. 


Here the ashes lie 
Of sinful — not Saint — Antuony! 
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THERE are some words which only should be spoken 
When from the soul each earth-bound chain is broken ; 
With the low cadence of an earnest prayer ; 

Mid the hushed depths of passionate despair ; 

In the calm sabbath of the loving heart, 

Or the lone twilight, when with day depart 

The day’s tumultuous cares, its anxious strife, 

And leave us to a purer, calmer life. 






Never amid the sounds of worldly care 
By cold or careless utterance may we dare 
Profane those holy heart-words ; they were given 
To teach us here the alphabet of Heaven 

Home, Parent, Sister, Brotner !— is there one 
Whose heart awakes not to an ec shoing tone 
When these are spoken, as they should ever be, 
With love’s own accent, low and thrillingly ? 


‘ Brother! my only brother !’ breathed a child 
In the lone forest, by the brookside wild, 
As hand in hand, heart clasped to heart, they strove 
To speak that bitterest word to those who love, 
Farewell! ‘ My brother, we may meet no more! 
Gop bless thee! Love me still!’ The strife was o’er ; 
Few words their grief allowed ; brief time had they, 
For their stern guardian might not brook delay. 





They entered life together ; they had shared 
Together in its joys; together dared 

To meet its fiercest ills ; but this sad doom 
To part, had changed earth to a living tomb ! 

Oh! ye to whom the orphan’s fate is given, 

Think of the holy ties already riven ; 

Nor dare to break, with ruthless hand, the last 
That round the crushed and bleeding heart is cast ! 


°T was their first parting ; sorrow’s poisoned sword 
Had not grown blunt with using; the sad word 
‘ Farewell !” had not to them familiar grown, 
And lost thereby its bitterness of tone. 
No marvel, then, that hour, to them so brief, 
Almost their first of agonizing grief, 
The work of age should do, and bid them part 
Children in years, but adults of the heart. 














‘ We should count time by heart-throbs !— who can tell 
What years, what ages in some moments dwell ! 
Wondering we speak of youthful heads turned white 
Within the limit of a single night ; 

How many a heart, by some strong feeling’s power, 












































Brother and Sister. 


Hath passed from youth to age in one short hour! 
Childish old age soon seeks its mother’s breast, 
But aged youth hath no such kindly rest. 






They parted thus: she to the prairied West 
Passed, as the young dove from its sheltering nest ; 
He ’mid New-England’s hills and forests grew 

In manly beauty, fearless, free and true ; 

Wisdom, which the free mind doth ever crave, 
New-England’s schools with liberal bounty gave ; 
And soon his soul a loftier pathway trod ; 
New-England’s churches led his heart to Gop. 






He passed ’mid youth’s temptations; but a power 
Of firm resistance was his spirit’s dower : 

The hand within a sister’s clasped so long 

Might ne’er be lifted to a deed of wrong ; 

The lip a sister’s love had sealed and blessed 
Might ne’er to those less pure and true be pressed : | ) 
Her holy memory still was in his heart, he 
And no ignoble thought could there have part. . 






And thus he grew to manhood. He hath gained 
A name none blush to hear ; no heart is pained 
When he is praised ; no widow’s tear e’er fell 
Upon the laurel which he weareth well : 

And he hath won a fair and gentle bride, 

Who in life’s varied pathway, by his side, 
Through good or ill, with dauntless step will go, 
To share his happiness or bear his wo. 






Is she forgotten? Go, skeptic, ask him now! 
The crown of life sits lightly on his brow, 
Yet there are lines which tell that much of care, 

Of toil and suffering, have their records there. 

List the reply: ‘ My sister’s love hath given 

Joy to my pathway ; as a voice from Heaven 

Ever unto my soul, through good or ill, 

Cometh the sound ; ‘ Gop bless thee! love me still!’ 






She, ’mid the prairies of the storied West, 
Hath found a home, with pure affection blest : 
Another garden claims that wild-flower bright ; 
On her heart’s altar burns another light. 

Her home, her husband, yea, her children, claim 
Large measure of her love ; the holy name 

Of mother in her love-filled heart we trace : 
Hath its first record, brother, still a place ? 






Ask the sweet prattler on her mother’s knee 
What name is breathed so oft, so lovingly ! 
Ask the bright boy who standeth by her side 
Whence was the name he claims with manly pride! 
By their home-altar at the hour of prayer 
Bow down, and list the heart-words spoken there : 

‘ Bless Tuovu our absent brother !’ then depart, 

And dare no more to doubt a sister’s heart ! 


Wayne Village, Maine. 
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A Yankee Mystic! a Platonic philosopher from the region of ‘ Boston notions !’ 
The words sound incongruous : yet such is the fact. Yes; right there, in the heart 
of practical Yankee-land, in the shrewdest, keenest, most money-loving population, 
sits a circle as ‘ idealistic,’ as spiritual, ay, as noble in thought, as any ever gathered 
around Piatro or Alexandrian Purto. <A school of mystic Brahmins, suddenly dis- 
covered in Liverpool, would hardly be more strange. And what a change from those 
simple, devout men, who, two centuries ago, reared their churches and governments 
there !— men whose whole life was ‘ practical,’ who abhorred all ‘ self-exaltation,’ and 
who would almost crush the individual man in bowing prostrate before Gop. Only 
imagine the horror of honest Joun Harvarp, for instance, if told that in a few gene- 
rations one of the Puritan descendants were to utter such sentiments as these, and 
find approval for them too: 


‘I am part or particle of Gop. Iam Gop. It is the soul that degrades the past, turns all riches 
to poverty, confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus and Jupas equally aside.’ 

And what is stranger still, these Yankee philosophers differ from any in history ; 
their system is a copy from no other ; nosect or school is like them. They are called 
‘ Transcendentalists ;? but it will be found, when compared with the German Tran- 
scendentalists, that they differ exceedingly. Far less vague and mystic in thought, 
and more fitted to reach the common mind, they are immeasurably above them, as it 
seems to us, in sincere devotion to truth and in the love of beauty. Their ideas are 
generally less healthy, less solemn, than those of the Cartyte school in England, 
while in a simple poetry, and in hopefulness for mankind, they are superior. The same 
difference will be found with the ancient philosophers. They have neither the allegori- 
sing spirit of Puro, nor the hopelessness of the Stoics, nor the religious tendencies of 
Piato; nor are they imbued with the self-submissive love of the later Christian 
mystics. They form a school by themselves; their system, though resembling in 
many points those of other ages, is original. It is the result of singular circumstances ; 
the product of states of thought which could have arisen in no other age or nation. 
Our country, with all her inventions, has nothing more truly ‘ American’ than this 
philosophy. And let no one suppose that these thinkers are a set of ‘ harmless 
dreamers.’ Their influence, whatever may be thought of it, is certainly not negative. 
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The teacher and leader of the school is Mr. Emerson ; and we claim for him, and 
shall attempt to prove, something higher than the character of a mere dreaming 
mystic. We are aware that, with American thinkers, we are attempting a somewhat 
thankless task in defending Emerson ; the laugh and the sneer and the parody have 
sounded too long against him to give much hope of a calm hearing. But reviewers 
and scholars should remember that this process has already been tried on a certain 
‘ Transcendentalist’ of England ; that for years no man was so mimicked and laughed 
at and slashed by reviews ; and yet it is beginning to be felt now that no thinker 
these last ten years has moulded earnest minds as Tuomas CartyLe. It may be so 
with Emerson. Our critics too must bear in mind, that beyond all other peoples of 
the world this of the United States is affected, even in every day life, by abstract 
principles ; and before they are aware of it, these ‘dreams’ of Emerson may be be- 
coming realities through the mind of the nation. Systems have been uprooted and 
principles planted, before this, by weaker philosophies than Emerson’s. We would 
not imply by this that all who condemn this philosophy do it through ignorance or 
prejudice. We know that there is much of it which might easily be misunderstood ; 
much which, without its connection, is absurdity ; and we grant with regret that there 
is much which most of us must sincerely condemn. But let us no longer laugh it 
down ; let fair and just criticism be given it; and if there be evil, let it be met and 
reasoned away, and where there is good let it not be rejected because dressed in un- 
usual language, or coming from a suspicious source. 

The motto of the whole Emersonian system is the words ‘I am.’ The grandeur, 
the awfulness of the soul; the exaltation of self. This stands out on every page. 
The greatness, the independence of the human will, is the idea which meets us every 
where ; it is self which paints the varied beauty around us; self which curses or 
blesses us, here or hereafter; self which creates circumstances and fortune. Yes; 
Gop himself sometimes seems only the ideal reflection of this existence, the Mind. 
‘ We believe in ourselves,’ he says, ‘as we do not believe in others. It is an instance 
of our faith in ourselves that men never speak of crime as lightly as they think ; or 
every man thinks a latitude safe for himself which is nowise to be indulged to another.’ 
Again: ‘ All private sympathy is partial. . . . Marriage (in what is called the 
spiritual world) is impossible, because of the inequality between every subject and 
every object. . . . There will be the same gulf between every me and thee as be- 
tween the original and the picture. The universe is the bride of the soul. . . . As 
Iam,solIsee. . . . Instead of feeling a poverty when we encounter a great man 
let us treat the new-comer like a travelling geologist who passes through our estate 
and shows us good slate or anthracite or lime-stone in our brush pasture. . . . They 
think society wiser than their soul, and know not that one soul and their soul is 
wiser than the whole world. See how nations and races flit by on the sea of time, 
and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sank ; and one good soul shall make 
the name of Moses or of Zeno or of Zoroaster reverend forever.’ Then again, we 
have the old Stoic over again in his contempt for outward evil, his elevation above 
annoyance or sorrow. No suffering in this life, no future of pain, need bend this 
proud will. 

While we recognise in much of this the language only of the philosophy which 
would reduce all outward appearances to the mind’s mode of conceiving them; while 
we honor his attempt to convince men of their native nobleness, we do dissent from 
very much of it. It seems to usa cold and unsympathizing philosophy ; it is very 
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grand, but it is also very repulsive. He would make each human being an isolated, 
independent demi-god, instead of a weeping, laughing man, with a heart clinging in 
countless sympathies to every heart around him. Man was not made for independ- 
ence ; for this solitary self-worship. He was made to trust, to love, to depend; and 
we do believe that his highest nobleness, his greatest freedom, is found in subjection ; 
subjection to what is right and true ; his truest independence is in perfect dependence 
on Him, the only self-supported. And for ourselves, we do doubt this much-vaunted 
strength of the human will. A head-ache will break it; sorrow or poverty may 
crush it; it needs but a slight change in the bodily organs to loosen utterly its grasp 
over the mind. It is true, the soul can inflict a terrible punishment on itself, even 
here, and sometimes the strong will can set itself firmly ‘against a sea of troubles ;’ 
but who will say it shall be so beyond ?—who will dare say, when the mind whirls 
out into that dim void, a feather in the ceaseless tempest, that it can in any way direct 
itself? It is there, a feeble existence in the hands of Infinite Power ; the knowledge 
which contrived its beautiful harmonies can as casily jar them to discords. Who can 
say what it shall brave then? Who, in such an untried life, will boast of that wavering, 
yielding will? Is not our truest course, after all, humility of self? 

However cold this view of man’s nature may seem, it is almost lost sight of in a 
certain magnanimity of sentiment, which to us throws an indescribable charm about 
all Emerson’s writings. In this he is most original ; there is no moralizer like him. 
One cannot avoid the conviction that a sincere, noble man is speaking out plainly his 
thoughts ; thoughts which do not sound over-strained, as if too perfect for any human 
being to realize, nor ‘ sentimental,’ as though the author were too amiable to be manly ; 
nor do they smack of the essayist or philosopher; but they are manly, whole-souled 
sentiments, such as common men have to one another, but such somehow as books 
have quite failed to notice. It is like the dignity and simplicity of an Indian chief, 
speaking out in the tongue of civilized life. We see the soul of a true man opened 
to us, vigorous, stern, yet swelling with gencrous impulse and gentle affection ; a man 
true in himself, and who demands plain truth from others; one who can clasp a friend 
to himself with all the deep love of a man’s heart, but who wants no sentimental talk 
or girlish dependence. He speaks of friendship, and you see it is no boy’s romance 
or pretty subject for an essay, with him. He has felt it ; he has known the almost 
solemn delight when, after years of trial, the thought has settled on the mind that we 
have a friend; a man who without affectation loves us, who will deal plainly with us 
as with himself, who will stand by us through our follies and our sorrows; not de- 
pendent, but linked with us in the highest of all unions, a struggle for the same noble 
and grand ends. Friendship with him is no light thing; it is stern; it is religious : 
‘ Not made of wine and dreams, but of the tough fibre of the human heart.’ And 
we believe that in these essays he strikes at one great fault of American society —a 
fault often noticed by foreigners: the want of friendships between men and men. In 
Europe men of maturity and deed can unite in generous friendship for a life-time ; 
the separation of a Fox and Burke could draw tears from an assembly of legislators ; 
but what union often exists here between men of years except a dinner-union or 
business-partnership ? Shall it be always so? But to return to our author. The 
same greatness, manliness of sentiment, we find expressed in all his analyses of the 
usages of society. Hear him on so common a subject as ‘ Gifts :’ 

‘Tue rule for a gift is that we convey to some person that which properly belongs to his character 


and is easily associated with him in thought. But our tokens of compliment and love are for the 
most part barbarous. Rings and other jewels are not gifis, but apologies for gifts; the only gift is a 
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rtion of thyself; thou must bleed for me. Therefore the t brings his poem, the shepherd his 
mb, .. . the painter his picture, the girla handkerchier of her own sewing. . - . Butitisa 
cold, lifeless business, when yoli go to the shops to buy me something which does not represent 
your life and talents, but a gold-smith’s. . . . He is a good man who can receive a gift well. We 
are either glad or sorry at a gift, and both emotions are unbecoming. .°. . I am sorry when my 
independence is invaded, or when a gift comes from such as do not know my spirit, and so the act 
is not supported; and if the gift please me overmuch, then I should be ashamed that the donor 
should read my heart and see that I love his commodity and not him. . . . The expectation of 
gratitude’ (we commend this to that much-injured class of housekeepers who are so troubled by un- 
grateful servants), ‘the eee of gratitude is mean, and is continually punished by the total 
insensibility of the oblig erson. It is a great happiness to get off without injury and heart-burn- 
ing from one who has had the ill-luck to be served [ you. The reason of these discords I conceive 
to be that there is no commensurability between a man and his gift. . . . The service a man ren- 
ders his friend is trivial and selfish compared with the service he knows his friend stood in readiness 
to yield him, alike before he had begun to serve his friend and now also.’ 


The Essay on ‘ Manners’ gives us a similar train of thoughts as he analyzes in a 
quite ingenious mode the opinions prevalent in polite society. Hear his definition of 
a ‘ Gentleman :* 


‘Tae gentleman isa man of truth, lord of his own actions, and expressing that lordship in his 
behaviour, not in any manner dependent and servile, either on persons or opinions or possessions. 
Beyond this fact of truth and real force, the word denotes good-nature or benevolence; manhood 
first and then gentleness.’ . . . ‘My gentleman gives the law where he is; he will out-pray saints in 
chapel; out-general veterans in the field, and out-shine all courtesy in the hall. He is good company 
for pirates, and good for academicians.’ 

‘If the aristocrat is only valid in fashionable circles and not with truckmen, he will never be a 
leader in fashion.’ .. . ‘If the fashionist have not this quality (self-reliance,) he is nothing. We are 
such lovers of self-reliance, that we excuse in a man many sins if he will show us a complete satis- 
faction in his position, which asks no leave to be of mine, or any man’s good opinion. But any defe- 
rence to some eminent man or woman of the world, forfeits all privilege of nobility. He is an un- 
derling: I have nothing to do with him; [ will speak with his master. 

The conclusion of it all thus is, that ‘ Every thing called fashion and courtesy hum- 
bles itself before the cause and fountain of honor, creator of titles and dignities, namely , 
the heart of love :’ 


‘Wuar isrich? Are you rich enough tohelp any body? to succor the unfashionable and the ec- 
centric? rich enough to make the Canadian in his wagon, the itinerant with his consu?s paper which 
commends him ‘to the charitable,’ the swarthy Italian with his few broken words of English, feel 
the noble exception of your presence, and your house from the general bleakness and stoniness? 
What is vulgar, but to refuse the claim on acute and conclusive reasons? What is gentle but to 
allow it, and give their heart and yours one holiday from the national caution ? 

It is high praise of any author, almost the highest, to say that he is an honest searcher 
for truth. Men who are odd for the sake of being odd, or independent for the fame 
of originality, are not so uncommon. But the simple, sincere lover of truth for truth’s 
sake, is rare. When he does appear, mankind should meet him with their heartiest 
welcome. For after all our easy moralizing, what more difficult thing is there for a 
man than to be true? To break over the associations, endeared to him by long and 
pleasant memories, to find loosening from his heart, the sympathies and esteem of 
those he has been taught from childhood to respect ; to expose himself to the quiet 
sneer or the settled dislike of men around him at his oddity ; and worse than all, to 
have the awful fear gathering darkly over his soul that he may be losing the love of 
his Gop ; all this perhaps must a man meet for truth. He who has done this, is no 
weak man. He deserves our honor. Yet it is very easy to forget this; it is very 
easy to forget, as a man stands up in simple humble spirit for his particular truth, 
what a weary course of darkness and struggling it may have cost him to win it. We 
believe Mr. Emerson has thus sought for truth. And more than this, we believe him 
striving, with all his varied powers, to raise his fellow men to this higher life of truth 
and spirituality. We know we are treading here near topies from which custom and 
cant have worn all their freshness. But we do believe every man, if asked plainly, with 
no whine of religious phrase, would acknowledge there was an infinitely higher life 
possible for him; would confess the meanness of the life he lives, compared to what 
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he might live. Every one of us have had our moments of reflection, when the gran- 
deur and beauty of a higher life floated before us. We have had some faint concep- 
tion what it would be to live for noble and generous ends ; to be free from this meanness 
and selfishness, which so chain mankind ; to have a mind at length above these ever- 
clamoring appetites and passions. At such time, we saw the beauty and divine ma- 
jesty of truth. We felt what the exalted consciousness would be, that within us not 
the slightest falseness harbored. We asked not for future happiness; but simply and 
with a trust in a higher, we gave up ourselves to live for human freedom and human 
happiness. All men have some such thoughts, whether these words express them or 
not. There are better moments in every man’s life, nobler impulses than his common. 
And it is to these, in these volumes, Emerson so often speaks. He would show us 
how every-day life may at length be, what we have so often dreamed it. That it can 
be true, earnest, generous, though spent in the din of the market or quiet of the col- 
lege. He tells us of a noble, spiritual life, which but few, with whatever professions, 
have ever realized. These sentiments of his are not Utopian ; they are not impractical ; 
unless christianity is Utopian, and to forget an endless life, is to be practical. They 
express what we all acknowledge as truth, but which we all hesitate to act upon ; and 
must this always be so? Shall not the day come when men can realize all that Emer- 
son, and all that a higher than Emerson, has pictured? Can we not, even in this day, 
resolve with him, that for our part we will make society a true and earnest thing, and 
no more an exchange of hypocrisies ; that we will do away with every vestige of false- 
ness in life or dealings; that for us, our days shall no more be given to appetite and 
selfishness, but to a life of Jove, to unchecked, fearless service of truth. To the scholar, 
he says : 

‘Ir becomes him to feel all confidence in himself, and to defer never tothe popularcry. Let him 
not quiet his belief that a per zun is a pop gun,though the ancient and honorable of the earth affirm it to 
be the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; add ob- 
servation to observation, patient of neglect, patient of reproach; and bide his own time.’ . . . ‘ Free 
should the scholar be, free and brave.’ . . . ‘It is a shame to him, if his tranquillity amid dangerous 
times arise from the presumption that like children and women, his is a protected class; or if he seek 
a temporary peace by the diversion of his thoughts from politics or vexed questions, hiding his head 
like an ostrich in the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes und turning rhymes, as a boy whis- 
tles to keep his courage up.’ 

We commend his views of the pilgrims to some even of the more orthodox of their 
descendants at the present day : 


‘Wnuar a debt is ours to that old religion, which, in the childhood of most of us, still dwelt like a 
Sabbath morning in the country of New-England, teaching privation, self-denial and sorrow! A 
man was born not for prosperity, but to suffer for the benefit of others like the noble rock-maple, 
which all around our villages bleeds forthe service of man. Not praise, not men’s acceptance of our 
doing, but the spirit’s holy errand through us, absorbed the thought. How dignified was this! How 
all that is called talents and success in our noisy capitals, becomes buzz and din before this man- 
worthiness!’ . . . ‘And what isto replace for us the piety of that race? We cannot have theirs: it 
glides away from us day by day, but we also can bask in the great morning which rises forever out of 
the eastern sea, and be ourselves the children of the light.’ 
We have said it was no easy matter to seek for truth as freely as Emerson has done. 
But in scarcely any country is it.more difficult than in this. Our very equality of 
rights gives tremendous force to public opinion, and but few dare rise against it. The 
hootings of the mob are always more fearful than chains and prisons. A man may 
brace himself against mere persecution of power ; but when the man by his side, his 
brother and mess-mate and friend, turn against him, who can face it? As a conse- 
quence, how few in this country think independently of all party organizations! How 
bound up are we within our sects and our schools and our parties! Emerson must 


have seen this great fault of our people; and in this volume he has struck at it boldly 
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and manfully; we doubt not his success. Our people do at least, after a course of 
years, acknowledge truth; and the bold, independent thinker, though his name be 
blackened now, shall not even here miss his reward. We think too we notice a change 
in this matter ; the old boundary marks of creeds are being swept off; thought is freer. 
Even the popular taste in literature seeks the more earnest authors. Men are grow- 
ing earnest, and they want true, hearty thinkers, no matter how many conventionalisms 
and elegancies they violate. CarLtye hasa hundred times the influence of Macauay ; 
and Miss Bremer, Ruskin, and ‘ Jane Eyre’ are read, where James and Butwer are 
scarcely heard of. In newspapers, it is your odd, honest, independent Greexey that 
thrills the farthest corner of the land with his thoughts, while ‘ leading journals,’ with 
stately editorials, are dozed over most quietly. That Mr. Emerson’s writings are 
crowded with faults, no fair reader can be disposed to deny ; and yet we are inclined 
to think these have been much exaggerated ; especially, let any one compare the earlier 
Essays with this volume of Addresses, and he will be surprised at the change for the 
better in these later writings. ‘That which would most repel an earnest mind in the 
‘ Essays,’ is a certain unhealthiness of sentiment, an epicurean, skeptic-like view of 
life. We find him regarding all actions, whether noble or selfish, as equally indifferent ; 
religion and happiness as results of a good state of liver; life itself is superficial and 
sickening ; temperament governs every thing; and man is only a machine. But as 
we go on in his writings, a deeper and more earnest tone sounds through them. The 
skeptic is gone ; and we see a man, solemn as under the shadow of eternity, with every 
power intensely strained to show to others the truth which so ennobles him. These 
‘ Addresses’ are strong, practical, earnest speeches; such as can reach the common 
mind of our American people. They treat of every-day matters; common political 
and moral questions. They are sermons on Economy, on Manliness, on Honesty, on 
Religious living ; and they strike to the heart of these things, as few sermons we have 
seen. We give as an instance his views of Economy : 

‘Is our house-keeping sacred and honorable? Does it raise and inspire us, or does it cripple us 
instead ? 

‘Our expense is almost all for conformity. It is for cake we run in debt ; ’t is not the intellect, not 
the heart, not beauty, not worship, that costs so much. . . . Weare first sensual, and then must 
be rich. We dare not trust our wit for making our house pleasant to our friend, and so we buy ice- 
creams. . . . As soon as there is faith, as soon as there is society, comfits and cushions will be left 
for slaves. Expense will be inventive and heroic. . . . Let us learn the meaning of economy. 
Economy is a high, humane office, or sacrament, when its aim is grand; when it is the prudence of 
simple tastes; when it is practised for freedom, or love, or devotion. Much of the economy we see 
in houses is of a base origin, and is best kept out of sight. Parched corn eaten to-day, that I may 
have roast fowl for my dinner on Sunday, is a baseness; but parched corn and a house with one 
oe that I may be free of all perturbations ; that I may be serene and docile to what the mind 
shall speak, and girt and road-ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or good-will, is frugality 
for gels and heroes.’ 

It may not be out of place here, also, to transcribe a little picture he draws of public 
worship : 


‘I once heard a preacher who sorely tempted me to say I would go to church no more. Men go, 
thought I, where they are wont to go, else had no soul entered the temple inthe afternoon. A snow- 
storm was falling around us. The snow-storm was real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye 
felt the sad contrast in looking at him and then out of the window behind him, into the beauti 
meteor of the snow. He had lived in vain. He had no one word intimating that he had laughed or 
wept; was married or in love; had been commended, or cheated, or chagrined. If he had ever 
lived and acted, we were none the wiser for it. The capital secret of his profession, namely, to con- 
vert life into truth, he had not learned. . . . It seemed strange that the people should come to 
church. It seemed as if their houses were very unentertaining, that they should prefer this thoughtless 
clamor. It shows that there is a commanding attraction in the moral sentiment that can lend a faint 
tint of light to dullness and ignorance coming in its name and place.’ 


He deplores the ‘ decaying of the church,’ as he calls it, and concludes: ‘ What 
greater calamity can fall upon a nation than the loss of worship? Then all things go 
to decay. Genius leaves the temple to haunt the senate or the market; Literature 
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becomes frivolous; Science is cold. The eye of youth is not lighted by the hope of 
other worlds, and age is without honor,’ 

Mr. Emerson is frequently charged with inconsistency, and we certainly shall not 
attempt to deny it. We believe it the same inconsistency a man shows in an excited 
conversation. He takes one view of a subject ; he is deeply moved by it; his words 
come forth strong and glowing; and yet an hour after we may find him arguing on 4 
different side, and with honesty too. It is the inconsistency of excitement; the one- 
sided view of truth. We excuse it in a talker, but require something more complete 
in a writer. Still we are disposed to think, if authors were more honest, there would 
be far more inconsistency. Every man who thinks must be conscious of exceedingly 
different states of mind in regard to the same subjects. There are times when his 
metaphysical systems will melt away before his affections and hopes. There are others 
when Logic fixes the cold limits, and he cannot pass beyond them. At one time his 
deity seems hardly anything but lofty and eternal principles; at another, he feels his 
heart close to a heart like his own, only infinite in its love and pity. Perhaps this is 
Emerson’s self-contradiction. 

No man should ever undertake to defend isolated expressions of Emerson’s. A 
skilful culler from his writings could convict him of blasphemy and nonsense and ob- 
scurity, without the smallest difficulty. They must be taken in their connexion to ap- 
preciate their meaning. And when thus taken we venture to say that, with but few 
exceptions, they will convey a deep and true idea. His obscurity is singular. It is 
not in the use of strange or new conjoined words, like much of Cartyue’s. His 
words are plain, strong, living Saxon. It is not, as we think, generally in vague thought, 
like much in the mystic writers. It seems rather to consist in abrupt, apparently 
isolated sentences, when in fact there is a true connexion ; in figures, where the analogy 
is not at once clear, except to those accustomed to his style ; in common words, which 
with him are signs of many qualities conjoined, or are particular words expressing 
general principles. Such an obscurity may be an objection, but it certainly is not 
without example in our best writers. An obscurity, too, which, unlike that in some 
of our ‘ best writers,’ rewards investigation. 
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We do not deny, however, that there is in his writings an obscurity sometimes deeper 
than this. The analogies so favorite with him between matter and spirit seem not 
seldom to lead him into misty paths. A neat antithesis, too, occasionally throws a 
veil over the thought. And there are passages, beautiful in appearance, which no 
charitable construction or close study can in any way explain. We must conclude 
they are those vague sentiments, with misty outlines of beauty, which float through 
almost every mind. Mr. Emerson has had the frankness or the folly to express them. 
But however incomprehensible he is at times, all must allow the frequency in his 
works of those condensed expressions which contain such a world of truth. Vivid 
statements of wide-reaching principles, such as startle us so often in SuaksPEarE, or 
Gortue, or Ricuter. It is thes¢ compact forms of truth which last the longest in a 
language. Genius alone can frame them. Emerson has enriched our language with 
many. This we have said of his prose. Of his poetry we do not profess to judge. 
What little we have seen, we should not for a moment suspect to be from Emerson. 
We would speak diffidently ; but if nonsense and utter opaqueness show a want of 
poetic talent, his poems can claim little. And yet there is hardly a page of his prose 
but shows the true poet. His love of beauty, his pure appreciation of nature, are. 
wonderful. Not the thread-bare, worn-out descriptions of Nature; of flowing meads 
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and purling streams, and sun-sets, and what not, which fill most writers, even poets ; 


but a close, pure, loving observation of the thousand beauties around him. Hear 
him on this: 


*Go into the forest, you shall find all new and undescribed. The screaming of the wild-geese flying 
by night; the thin note of the companionable titmouse, in the winter day; the fall of swarms of 
flies in autumn from combats high in the air, pattering down on the leaves like rain; the angry hiss 
of the wood-birds; the pine throwing out its pollen for the next century; the turpentine exuding 
from the tree ; and, indeed, any vegetation, any animation, any and all are alike unattempted.’ . . . Or 
again: ‘The noonday darkness of the American forests, the deep, echoing. aboriginal woods, where 
the living columns of the oak and fir tower up from the ruins of the trees of the last millennium ; 
where from year to year the eagle and crow see no intruder; the pines, bearded with savage moss, 
yet touched with grace by the violets at their feet; the broad, a lowland, which forms its coat of 
vapor with the stillness of subterranean crystallization; and where the traveller, amid the repulsive 
— that are native in the swamps, thinks with pleasing terror of the distant town; this beauty, 

aggard and desert beauty, which the sun and the moon, the snow and the rain, repaint and vary, 
has never been recorded by art.’ 


The religious world generally, we suppose, look with suspicion even on Emerson’s 
moral essays. And yet it will be found his moralizing rests to a certain extent on the 
truly christian basis. It is no outward, merely moral self-culture ; no mere correct- 
ing of habits. The Heart of Love is his great theme. The purifying, the great 
principle of a man’s life, is what he is ever urging. His political philosophy, too, is 
such as agrees remarkably with the (so-called) religious philosophy of the country. 
He would re-make society by infusing the higher principles: ‘These beneficiaries 
(the reformers,’) he says, ‘hope to raise man by improving his cireumstances ; by 
combination of that which is dead they hope to make something alive. In vain ;’ and 
then he quotes the expression of the ‘sad Pestatozz1:’ ‘The amelioration of outward 
circumstances will be the effect, but can never be the means of mental and moral im- 
provement.’ Then in another place, in regard to every experiment failing that has 
not the ‘ moral principle’ within it, he concludes: ‘The pacific Fourter will be as in- 
efficient as the pernicious NaPro.eon.’ 

As we consider the whole style and philosophy of these writings, we are more and 
more struck with their peculiar originality. We doubt whether our literature has 
produced anything more truly native to it. Hitherto our authors have, for the most 
part, held before them some foreign model. Their expression and mode of thought 
have not been the natural fruit of this new soil. It is not so with Emerson. That 
rugged, energetic style of his, softened occasionally by gleams of wonderful beauty, 
could have had no model. It seems almost the reflection of the scenery in which he 
has lived; those gray granite hills, as they are gilded by autumn light or chequered 
by summer shadows. We have sometimes wondered whether much of this philoso- 
phy might not be a type of the future devolopment of the national mind. There is 
just now peeping up through the American people a ‘ transcendentalism’ not unlike 
that seen in these writings. A tendency to carry abstract ideas out into practical 
efforts ; a worship of principles, of theories, no matter how impracticable at present 
they may seem. The ceaseless speculation, the fearless research of that philosophy, 
the exalting of the individual mind, yes, even the heartiness and bluntness it would 
infuse into society, we believe will all be traits of our national character, when it has 
at length had full play. 

Thus far certainly our people have shown little of the love of beauty, or the devo- 
tion to truth which appear on almost every page of the Emersonian philosophy. The 
last is a worship which but few in any age can have courage to offer. Perhaps it shall 
be so with us. But in regard to the love of the beautiful, we do expect wonderful 
results in the future. No climate or country can show such varied and changing 
beauty as ours. No nation has yet appeared with such intense activity of mind. 
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And when at length a more complete cultivation reaches every class; when the close 


observing power of our people, with its remarkable inventive faculty, are turned to 


objects of beauty, what should hinder the highest results? For our p 


art, we expect 


. . 
throughout our people then a love of nature, a taste for art, higher even than any 
Emerson has yet shown; inasmuch as it shall be more genial and more purified by 


love of Him, of whom beauty is only the reflection. 


Of Mr. Emerson’s religious character we own we feel reluctant to speak. Not 
that it is out of place; for it can never be out of place in a frank and friendly manner 
to speak of an author’s religious views ; but because in an author of his peculiar modes 
of expression it is very difficult to determine his meaning on such subjects. The lan- 
guage of any original mind in regard to Derry and its religious hopes must be strange. 
Emerson’s words may express so much more to himself than to us ; possibly, too, his 


own thoughts may be no clearer than the terms which convey them. 
this, and with no wish to sound a religious alarm against him, or crar 


Still with all 
n our theology 


upon him, we must say and say, it sadly, that the highest principles of religion he seems 


utterly without. A Gop, living and personal, he does not recognize anc 


1 does not love. 


We own it possible for a heart-felt devotion like his, to the principles of Truth and 
Justice and Love, to be as real worship of the unseen Ong, as the vague affection 


which most of us suppose to fillour minds. Possibly He may accept it 


the highest life of the soul, the love-confiding, overflowing to a Brine, 


assuch. Yet 
one who com- 


bines all these ‘ principles,’ and who with boundless affection, loves us, is not there. 


With Emerson, Gop is the beauty which looks down to him from the 
or the law which whirls the planets, or the thought which exalts and 
At times He seems some strange essence filling material nature. Then, 
or the soul is but emanation from Him, the universal principle of life. 


solemn sunset, 
inspirits him. 
He is the soul, 
We may judge 


harshly ; and there are expressions in which Emerson seems bowing his very soul 
with unspeakable awe before a mysterious Creator. ‘ Of that ineffable Essence,’ he 
says, ‘ He that thinks most, will say least.’ Still that want of geniality and hearty love 
through all his writings ; the little solemnity which, if we consider his works through- 


out, life seems to him to have its relation to an unbounded future ; th 
to the infinite hopes for each individual man; the sad, unhealthy views 
part of his writings, all seem to declare a mind not bound in affection 
Farner, or living for an awful existence beyond. How sadly in this he 


e few allusions 
expressed in a 
to an invisible 
contrasts even 


with CartyLe! Bred under the shadows of a creed, which almost absorbed the in- 
dividual in the Inrinite Ong, he has deified the soul. It is infinite, and ‘ Gop is but a 
projection of it.’ Living with men who would force upon all their own narrow de- 


finings of the mysterious Ong, he has rejected all conception of Him, 
Him a vague and changing imagining. 


and has made 


There is a belief; no, not a belief, a truth, the most supporting, the most heart-sat- 


isfying, man has ever grasped. We almost hesitate to profane it with « 


yur description. 


Its divine import men have too nearly lost sight of in the incessant wranglings over 


it. Yetthere have been many in every age and under various creeds, 


to feel it as the 


life of their life. It has been to them a sweet comfort, as they shrunk back appalled 
from the aspect of offended Derry. Without it, they could bow in fear and awe be- 


fore the dread Omnirorent, but they could not love. We mean the trut 


h, that through 


a human life of suffering and shame the unexplainable Berne has revealed Himsetr, 


revealed His love, His pity, His more than human sympathies. 
Of this truth, Emerson knows not. 





Cuarist to him is only the reformer ; sincere, 
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lovely, but with the defects and limitations of weak human nature. Those deep teach- 
ings, which it seems to us humanity has but feebly penetrated ; those lofty Ideals to- 
ward which the ages have been fruitlessly struggling, he considers ‘ imperfect attempts,’ 
steps only in that boundless progress before the human race. 

We have spoken thus freely of Mr. Emerson’s religious character. Possibly we 
may be wrong. Perhaps we should take as the best expression of his religious belief 
the noble sentiments strown so thickly through his writings. Yet we cannot avoid our 
conviction ; we only hope the good may overbalance the evil. For ourselves we have 
never met Mr. Emerson. We live in another section of the country ; we profess a 
different creed ; yet, if this notice should ever meet his eye, we do offer the sincere 
gratitude of many whom he has never known, for the aid he has given them. His vivid, 
earnest thoughts have kept before them a higher and truer life, which they might reach. 
He has shown them one man who could think freely, though all men looked coldly 
upon him; one who appreciated a nobler and more generous code than the rules of 
polished life ; one who, in all his words, and as we hear in his intercourse, is laboring 
to make society real and life true ; something worthy of an earnest, true-minded 
man. For this they do heartily thank him. 

As we thus set forth our view of Emerson’s writings, we cannot better, in conclu- 
ding, commend them to the American people than in his own words: ‘ Amid the 
downward tendency and proneness of things, when every voice is raised for a new 
road or another statute, or a subscription of stock, for an improvement in dress or in 
dentistry, fora new house or a larger business, for a political party or the division of 
an estate, will you not hear one or two solitary voices in the land, speaking for thoughts 
and principles, not marketable or perishable ?” 


WaRAGA, OR THE CHARMS oF THE NILE. 


By WitutamM Furniss. New-York: BAKER axD 
ScriBneEr, 36 Park-Row. 


‘In the perusal of this work,’ writes a travelled correspondent, ‘we are at once 
transported beneath the shadows of the Pyramids; the imagination feels again the 
awful presence of that mighty line of Puaraous, whose beginning stretches backward 
as far as the deluge, and whose dynasty, although interrupted by the majestic energies 
of that modern Puaraon, Menemit Ax, has been in fact restored and continued ; 
whose deeds the stylus of history has already engraved, and is now only pausing to 
record the completion of his plans by his successors. Egypt, great mother of science 
and of art! what thinking mind has not dreamed about thee! From true-hearted 
children on their mother’s knee, listening with awe to the sacred story of the down- 
trodden thousands of Israrx, they who were in this, their land of bondage, ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ;’ of Moses, their mighty prophet, priest and law-giver ; 
of his entreating Puaraon to let his nation, ‘the people of Gop,’ go free; of that 
catalogue of wondrous miracles the world had no parallel, until the Sacred Advent, 
wrought by the hand of Moses before the court and over the broad land of Egypt; 
and of the Egyptian Magii, by their surpassing arts working similar miracles ; of the 
hard-hearted Puaraon defying the visible power of Gop, and choked with avarice, 
refusing to let ‘His people’ go; and how the thousands of Israeu fled forth in the 
night, led by that mighty pillar of fire; and how the great king, with his hosts of 
chariots and men of war, pursued after them, and sunk in the midst of the sea! 
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‘ And the never-wearying story of Josern; his story could have been told by none 
other than by Him who made and knew all the fountains of human feeling ; and the 
undying memory delights to recall our young imagination’s pictures of the glory and 
splendor of the palaces, the pomp of war, and the majestic monuments of Egypt’s 
mighty kings. The hosts of Israrx had fled away into the wilderness ; their country 
of Goshen, though a pleasant land, was deserted; yet the glory of Egypt and its 
Pharaohs had not departed, but continued to shine until the general gloom of the 
medisval darkness finally overshadowed the land and extinguished its splendors, and 
the empire of Egypt, whose foundations were laid in the beginning of time, and which 
had for vast successions of ages concentrated and spread forth all learning to all lands 
and all times, like a general mother of them all, was subjugated into a dependant 
province of mere warlike conquerors, degraded to a mere proconsulate, forgotten by 
the aspiring Gaul, for whom 


‘¢ Westward the star of empire took its way,’ 


until the Othman herds of Asia spread over its beautiful land and river, and ascended 
the vacant throne of the ProLemies. 

‘Where in the wide world can author or traveller find a country more interesting 
to visit or study? Has it been exhausted? Bring together the vast library of volumes 
of learned disquisitions on this land, past and present, the great museum of collections, 
and you will find that ‘ the half has not been told you ;’ that the keen and persevering 
quest of Betzon1, Cuampox.ion, and their successors, have not yet deciphered the 
one-half of its engraved story, and that the great purpose of its mighty monuments, 
like the vast ruins of its deserted cities, are still an unfathomed mystery. Their lan- 
guage has at last spoken again to living men, breaking the silent waste of ages; but 
we are yet in the vestibule, and have not yet heard the inmost breafhings of this 
mighty oracle and monitor of all time. 

‘The volume whose title heads this article has no pretensions to reveal the mysteries 
of this adytum of learning. It is simply the composite of the daily records of an in- 
telligent and tasteful mind wandering upon the Nile, and with the lights of good read- 
ing and quick and steady observation; recording the impressions of each one of 
Egypt’s mighty monuments; while a delightful vein of personal incident and adven- 
ture flows through all its descriptions. The best proof of our judgment will be found 
in a discriminating perusal of the volume itself. It is the record of a voyage up the 
Nile; to which we may apply a passage of ‘ Childe Harold :’ 


‘+ Ann thou, exulting and abounding river, 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow, 

Through banks whose beauty will endure forever, 

Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 

Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 

With the sharp scythe of Conflict ; then to see 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 

Earth paved like heaven; and to seem such to me 
Even now, what lacks thy stream that it should Lethe be!’ 


‘The purpose of this notice will be well fulfilled if it should induce the reader to 
take up this book as an agreeable and instructive guide and companion through that 
land of wizard wonders, and along that river which has marked the course of em- 


pires. R. D." 
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Tue GaLiery or ILLustrious Americans.— This great national work, lately 
advertised on our cover, the joint production of Mr. Brapy, the celebrated Da- 
guerrian artist (who has unquestionably surpassed every other rival in his art, and 
taken a succession of the most superb likenesses that have ever been seen), D’ Avic- 
NON, whose portraits are equal to the very best that have ever been executed in Paris, 
and C. Epwarps Lester, the editor, has been received with a chorus of applause 
from the press throughout the country. We remember no work whose publication 
has excited so much interest among literary circles and public men. It not only sur- 
passes, in its mechanical execution, all the galleries and similar publications of the 
kind which have appeared before, but so far as our knowledge extends, nothing more 
beautiful has been sent out from the presses of Europe. As most of our readers 
have already, through other channels, learned the scope of the work, we shall direct 
our attention more particularly to the contents, which are well worthy of the style in 
which the Gallery appears. It is a matter of very great importance, when a work of 
this kind is published —the beauty of whose typography is likely to preserve it for 
ages — that the literary portion be executed with corresponding taste and ability ; for 
although the design of this Gallery does not admit of very extended or elaborate bio- 
graphy of the illustrious men whose portraits are given, yet the Editor has shown, in 
these two numbers, that the pen of a good writer is equal to the graver of the best 
artist ; for within almost the same space the intellectual portraiture of a great man 
ean be drawn. We shall make a few extracts, to show the style in which they are 
written. In the ‘Salutation,’ which is the introduction to the work, the editor says : 
‘As the noble deeds of its citizens constitute the chief glory of a nee so the most grateful 
vince of art and literature is to illustrate and preserve their fame. The first half of the century 
now drifted by, and the dim form of its successor is hastening on, bringing we know not what 
mysterious changes. We contemplate the past with gratitude and exultation, because it is secure ; 
and we wish, before those great men who have made it illustrious are gone, to catch their departing 
forms, that through this monument of their genius and patriotism they may become familiar to 
those whom they will never see. In this Gallery, therefore, will be grouped together those Ameri- 
can citizens who, from the tribune and in the field, in letters and the arts, have rendered the most 
signal services to the nation since the death of the Father of the Republic. As there is nothing sec- 
tional in the scope of this work, it will be comprehensive in its spirit; and it is hoped that it may 
mark an era in the progress of American art, and bind the Union still more firmly together. Neither 
art nor literature can afford to give up to party what belongs to mankind. In our judgments of 


public men we shall endeavor to anticipate the awards of posterity. In America, more than in any 
other country, death is needed to sanctify the memory of the great.’ 


The following passages are taken from the biographical sketch of General Taytor : 


‘Ir is no disparagement to the other states of the Union, to say that Virginia has been the mother 
of the Gracchi of the republic. The chivalry of her founder seems to have passed into the soil and 
electrified her sons. From her generous bosom they have drank heroism love of country. She 
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has moulded the South, as New-England has moulded the North and the West; while the mingling 
of the descendants of the Cavaliers and the Pilgrims has shaped the character of the men who are 
now laying the foundations of great empires on the Pacific. 

‘The youth of a nation is its heroic age. With us that period has not yet passed. The state which 
had produced Parrick Henry, JEFFERSON, MarsHALL, Leg, Mapison, Monroe, amd above all, 
the greatest and the best of men, whose name embodies so much of the glory of the nation and the 
hope of mankind, was a fit place to give existence and inspiration to one who was to wear the mantle of 
WASHINGTON. 

‘His ancestors left England two centuries ago and settled in Virginia. Ricnarp Tay tor, his 
father, was a Colonel in the Continental Army, and fought by the side of Wasntneron in the battle 
of Trenton. DanteL Boon, the Romutus of the West, had explored the wilds of Kentucky, and 
Colonel TayLor soon after traversed ‘the Dark and Bloody Ground,’ in search of anew home. He 
penctrated on foot and without a companion as far as New-Orleans, and returned to Virginia by sea. 
In 1799 he emigrated with his family to Kentucky, taking with him a boy of six years, who was to 
be one of the chief standard bearers, and a President of the Republic. The family home was in the 
midst of hostile tribes, where men never slept without first looking at the priming of their rifles. 
He was familiar from his infancy with the gleam of the tomahawk and the yell of the savage. An 
earnest military passion lurking in his character was nurtured by the romance of frontier life, and 
inflamed by household legends of the Revolution. His education was plain and substantial. It 
fitted him for the great business of life. Thoughtfulness. judgment, shrewdness and stability, with a 
magnanimous heart, made up his character. The firing of a single shot from the Leopard into the 
frigate Chesapeake, stirred the heart of the American People, and made a second war with the parent 
country inevitable. Young Tay or heard it, and he applied to Jerrerson for a commission, and 
entered the army in 1807, as first lieutenant in the 7th regiment of infantry. The young republic was 
unprepared for war. Along an unprotected frontier, which stretched from the forests of Maine up 
the Great Lakes, and down the Mississippi, a cloud of ten thousand confederated savages, armed 
with British rifles, had gathered under their great Chief Tecumsen, to burn our dwellings and 
slaughter our people. The first brilliant scene in the military life of TayLor opened at Fort Harrison, 
a small and weak stoccade on the Wabash, in the heart of the Indian country. With fifty soldiers 
Lieutenant TayLor was commissioned to defend the place. Repulsed in every attack, and foiled in 
every stratagem, the savages fired the fort at midnight. The screams of women and children, the 
blood-curdling how! of three hundred red men, and the desolating fire flashing against a thick forest 
and black sky, developed the cool intrepidity of his character. He extinguished the flames, and held 
the fort till the shout of Colonel RussEe.u’s mounted rangers was heard coming through the forests, 
to his relief’ “ . : . ' : 


‘Hitherto his movements had influenced the fate of districts; now they began to affect the fortunes 
of empires. From the time he was despatched to the south western frontier, in command of the 
Army of Observation, his conduct attracted the attention of mankind, and his achievements became 
a portion of history. In this monumental gallery we have only to inscribe 


‘HIS VICTORIESB: 
‘PALO ALTO, MAY 8, 1846. 
*RESACA DE LA PALMA, MAY 9, 1346. 
‘MONTERBY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1846. 
‘BUENA VISTA, FEBRUARY 22, 1847. 


‘If so many and such brilliant victories had been achieved by a Greek gencral, he would have 
been crowned with laurel, and national games instituted in his honor. If he-had borne the eagles of 
the Roman legions so gallantly and so far, the Senate would have decreed him a triumph. But the 
Olympiads are forgotten, and Rome has no more victories to celebrate. Gratitude, however, is still 
a national sentiment, and the honors of our Olympiad are greater than those of Greece. There was 
but one way in which the nation could show its gratitude for the services of its patriot soldier. In 
the next national election the peuple of the United States conferred upon the General the supreme 
honors of the Republic, and by acclamation he was raised to ‘the Presidency.’’ 

The second number is dedicated to Joun CaLpweLu CaLnoun, one of the most 
brilliant men that have existed under our republic. The daguerreotype from which 
this engraving is made has been one of the chief attractions of Mr. Brapy’s Gallery 
for several months. It has attracted the attention of all persons of taste, and we be- 
lieve he himself regards it as the best picture he ever made. There had been a con- 
siderable number of tolerable pictures of General Taytor, beside a much larger 
number of caricatures; but hitherto no likeness of Mr. Ca.uoun has appeared which 
has given the slightest idea of the man. This one is perfect, and none of the power 
or beauty of Mr. Brapy’s picture has been lost in passing through the hands of 
D’Avienon. As a likeness and a picture it surpasses everything that has ever been 
produced in the United States. ‘The editor had not a very easy task before him in 
compressing into two pages the biography of this illustrious man. There is probably 
no other American statesman of eminence who has been more misrepresented or mis- 
understood than Mr. Catuoun. Gifted, as was acknowledged on all sides, with the 


most transcendant ability, chivalric and generous as it was generally agreed, and honest 
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withal, even in what were regarded as his ultra-radical views, the philosophical cha- 
racter of his genius, and the subtle tinge of his mind, made him one of the most dif- 
ficult of men to comprehend, and almost impossible to describe. How far the editor 
has accomplished his task, we leave our readers to judge, for we copy Mr. Lester’s 
sketch entire : 


‘Mr. Catnoun’s father was an Irishman, and his mother a native of Virginia. At the age of 
twenty-three he graduated at Yale College with its highest honors, and entered the Law School at 
Litchfield. In 1807 he was admitted to the bar in his native state, and’ at once rose to eminence. 
The following year he was sent to the Legislature, where he served two sessions, and in 1811 was 
elected to Congress. His first speech brought him conspicuously before the nation as a parliamen- 
tary orator, and from that time, a period of nearly forty years, few public measures have come be- 
fore Congress without feeling the electric shock of his genius. As chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs he reported and carried through the bill declaring war against Great Britain. In 
1817, at the early age of thirty-five, he became the Secretary of War of Monroe’s administration. 
He found that department chaos; he left it order. He adjusted unsettled accounts of fifty millions ; 
reorganized the army; revived the military academy at West-Point, whose Palisade cliffs, once 
blackened by the footsteps of the American traitor, have been forever redeemed by the heroic tread 
of a thousand young patriots. He began a complete system of maritime and frontier fortifications ; 
originated the Coast Survey, and laid the foundations of the Indian Portrait Gallery at the Capitol, 
where Art has generously given her pencil to Humanity to transmit to posterity the fast-fading traces 
of the red men. In 1825 he was elected Vice-President of the republic, and reélected the suceceding 
term. Before it expired he resigned his office at the call of South Carolina to become her Senator ; 
and that high place he has since filled, with a short interval, when the exigencies of the government 
made him Secretary of State. Every session of Congress has been signalized by some speech of 
Mr. CaLnoun, which was read throughout the world, and his great speeches are imperishable. We 
need not detail his public acts, for they will be woven into the history of the nation by all its histo- 
rians ; we need not enumerate his orations, for they have become a portion of English literature. 

‘Such are the well known facts of his life. A more grateful but difficult task will always Be a 
truthful analysis of his intellectual and political character. Born during the Revolutionary struggle, 
he was taught to venerate liberty, and that lesson became the guide of his life. In youth he laid 
himself on the altar of the republic, and his life has been a sel!-immolation. He has never shrunk 
from sacrificing the most dazzling opportunities of preferment to his judgment and patriotism. 
Spurning the livery of all parties, he has nevgr stooped for their emoluments. From the first his 
creed has been broad and clear; embracing well-defined principles on every subject of public inte- 
rest; and although he has shown the practical genius of adapting himself to the age and opinions 
through which he moved, accepting what was attainable and waiting for the rest, yet he has never 
given up his objects, nor changed the principles or purposes of his life. Like the Damascus blade, 
gleaming, bending, cutting through, he can hardly be traced in the rapidity and glistening of his 
movements. Vigilant of the integrity of our great commonwealth, he has always been jealous of 
the corrupting influence of banks connected with the state. Hence his unrelenting efforts to divorce 
the government from all banking institutions. He has always been the advocate of the navy, as the 
protection of our commerce among distant nations. But his unceasing advocacy of the great princi- 
ples of freedom of commerce throughout the world will be remembered with more gratitude by 
posterity than all his other achievements. The day is coming, and he saw its dawning from afar, 
when every barrier which the inhumanity of other ages has interposed to the friendly intercourse of 
nations will give way to the progress of light and the inauguration of a sentiment of universal bro- 
therhood. Mr. CaLuoun has paid the penalty always exacted from men whose hearts beat for man- 
kind and whose eagle gaze pierces the future. For the most part he has been misrepresented or 
misunderstood by his contemporaries. Bacon and Ga.iteo confided their fame to after ages; and 
it is the inspiring consolation of such men while living that the future is sure to do them justice. 

‘ As an orator, his chief characteristics are clearness of analysis, simplicity, appropriateness and 
power of expression, and a subdued and lofty earnestness. The completeness of his portrait ren- 
ders it unnecessary to describe his personal appearance. In the tribune, bis erect, stern attitude, his 
iron countenance, compressed lip, and flashing eye, have often filled his auditors with terror, and 
made his familiar friends almost dread to approach him. And yet he isthe gentlest of husbands, 
the tenderest of fathers, the most humane and indulgent of masters. He is known to the world only 
as an Orator and Statesman, and yet those who are admitted familiarly to the scenes of his domestic 
life forget his public achievements in the spotless purity of his private character, the warm charities 
of his home, and the fascinating glow of his classic conversation. The honors of the Senate and the 
Cabinet have never weaned him from his early love of books and rural pursuits. At every cessa- 
tion of his public labors he has fled to his plantation home, to receive the tender greetings of his 
family and friends, and the most touching demonstrations of grateful love from the dependent beings 
who look to him for support and protection. Letters were the passion of his youth, they have been 
the embellishment of his manhood, and they are the consolation of his age. 

‘Three obstacles have lain between this great man and the Presidency. The first, has been the 
earnest and unconquerable independence of his character, which has left him without a national 
party. The second, has been the incorruptible integrity of his heart, which left him without intrigue 
or policy. The last, has been an obstacle still more formidable in this disturbed and feverish age — 
the philosophical sublimity of his genius. He was not made to sway masses, but mind. He could 
not carry the hearts of the multitude by storm, but he electrified the souls of the few. In dragging to 
the dust the pillars of the Roman Republic, Casar heard the shout of the mob at his heels. Cato 
walked solitary through the Forum, and Brurvs fell on hisown sword. But the fame of Catnoun 
has interwoven itself with the history of the Nation, and is therefore immortal. Through good and 
evil report, for forty years South-Carolina has stood firmly and confidingly by her great Statesman ; 
and such a Commonwealth was worthy of such an advocate. The frosts oe years are 
on his head ; but they have not chilled the ardor of his patriotism, and his genius still glows as brightly 
as ever.’ 
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The appearance of this work constitutes one of the most interesting events in the 
history of American literature and American art. We confess that when we first 
heard of its announcement we had no very sanguine belief that it would meet with the 
success which would warrant its completion ; and it is with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion we have since learned that it has been so warmly received by the public that it 
will probably be an exceedingly profitable enterprise to the publishers. This fact 
speaks well for the progress of taste and a large national spirit throughout the nation. 
In Europe such works are generally published at an enormous price, because the class 
among whom they circulate must of necessity be very limited. The experiment has 
been tried, in this case, of putting the work so low that it might be brought within 
the reach of almost every person. We doubt not this was good policy, for it is better 
to sell ten thousand copies of a work at twenty dollars, than five hundred at a price 
five times as great. Nothing is likely to contribute more to the development of refined 
taste and a national spirit, than the publication of such works. They enter of neces- 
sity, into the archives of the nation’s history. They are so valuable that they are 
seldom destroyed, and they remain as monuments to future ages of the period when 
they appeared. There is beside an auspiciousness in the time, for the portraits of a 
considerable number of great men, who have flourished during the first half century, 
cannot now be obtained in perfection. In running over the list of those who we pre- 
sume will be embraced in the Gallery, there is enough to thrill the heart and stir the 
pride of any American. It is not the intention of the projectors of the Gallery to go 
back to the men of the Revolution, and thezefore, Wasnineron and his great con- 
temporaries will not be embraced in it ; but Clay, Scorr, Wesster, Benton, Woop- 
Bury, and other distinguished senators will most likely appear there. Bishop Wut, 
the father of the Episcopal Church in this country ; Dr. Joun Mason, who was proba- 
bly the most eloquent preacher we have ever had; and Dr. Cuannina, one of the 
finest and most exalted intellects of the world, would not be ungratefully received by 
the public. In letters, we presume that our great writers will have their place; and 
we hope that the greatest men New-York has ever produced, De Wirt Cuinton, and 
Chancellor Kent, one of the greatest of jurists, will not be forgotten. AvuDUBON is 
one of those great but unobtrusive names which is sure to be remembered by pos- 
terity ; and certainly few Americans have reflected greater honors upon the arts or 
sciences of the times. But these are speculations of our own; and we doubt not that 
the claims of all the great men of the nation will be fairly and impartially canvassed, 
so that when the Gallery is complete there will be no cause for complaint touching the 
course of the editor. 

It is a noble design to group together twenty-four of the greatest men that have 
lived during the first half of the present century, in a republic like this. To gaze 
upon their portraits, in such a Gallery, must stir the pride of their countrymen ; and 
what nobler offering could be sent by this country to the nations of Europe than the 
portraits and biographies of so many of our great citizens? No portion of this work 
has been neglected; nor is there any thing in it which is left to desire, except that it 
may go into the possession of every public library and institution of learning, and into 
the hands of every statesman and public man; that in all quarters its silent and im- 
pressive eloquence may plead in behalf of the glorious republic which has been the 
mother of so many noble men ; and that it may be an offering which will descend to 
future ages, as a worthy memorial, erected in the middle of the eentury, to be looked 
on by coming ages as a fair memorial to genius, truth and patriotism. 
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Gossip with Reapers AND CorrEsPONDENTS. — The topic of the month in the 
metropolis has been the awful casualty in Hague-street. No reader at a distance can 
possibly conceive the dreadful horrors of the scene. It chilled all hearts; and tears 
rolled down many a manly cheek from ‘ eyes unused to weep.’ We visited the spot 
three days after the explosion ; and what we saw, even then, has haunted us ever 
since, nor shall we ever be able to drive the horrid picture from our mind. We saw 
one man who had been taken from the ruins only a few moments before our arrival 
upon the ground. He lay upon his back, with a blanket, on which his name, written on 
4 slip of paper, was pinned ; and a by-stander lifted the covering, and we saw such 
a sight as we hope it may please Heaven we may never see again. Begrimed with 
cinders and dirt; six wounds, ‘ cach one a death,’ upon his forehead and face ; his 
eyes wide open, and frozen in their last expression of terror, staring blindly upward : 
*‘ DREADFULLY staring, 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when the glaring . | 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity ? 
He was dressed as when last at work, with his sleeves rolled up and his boots on. 
Near him lay another body, also just removed ; but it was burnt to a crisp, and all 
semblance of hurnanity, save the unconsumed teeth and jaws, was destroyed. ‘Oh! 
it was pitiful !’—and we can only hope that the wide-spread suffering to which this 
dreadful event has given rise may be the means of securing future guards against a 
calamity so fearful. . . . Tue ‘ Household Dirge’ which ensues is from the facile 
pen of our young correspondent, R. H. Sropparp. It is alike simple and touching : 


‘I’ve lost my little May at last! | ‘I sit within my room, and write 

She perished in the spring, The lone and weary hours, 

When earliest flowers began to bud, And miss the little maid again 

And earliest birds to sing: Among the window flowers, 

I laid her in a country grave, And miss her with her toys beside 

A rural, soft retreat, My desk in silent play ; 

A marble tablet o’er her head, And then I turn and look for her, 

And violets at her feet. But she has flown away! 

* I would that she were back again, | 
| 


‘I drop my idle pen and hark 
In all her childish bloom ; F * : 


And catch the faintest sound ; 





My joy and hope have followed her ; She must be playing hide-and-seek 
My heart is in her tomb! In shady nooks around ; 

I know that she is gone away, Shell come and climb my chair again, 
I know that she is fled, And peep my shoulder o’er ; 

I miss her every where, and yet I hear a stifled laugh — but no, 
I cannot make her dead! She cometh nevermore! 










‘I wake the children up at dawn, 


‘I waited only yester-night, 
And say a simple prayer, 


The evening service read, 










And draw them round the morning meal, And lingered for my idol’s kiss 
But one is wanting there! Before she went to bed ; 

I see a little chair apart, Forgetting she had gone before, 
A little pinafore, In slumbers soft and sweet, 

And Memory fills the vacancy, A monument above her head, 
As Time will —nevermore! | And violets at her feet !’ 


Ir is with no design of self-laudation that we present the following Epistle to the 
Editor from a western correspondent ; but we give it because we wish our readers 
to feel with us how pleasant it is to be able to please them : 





‘We all know that although mere verbal thanks are in themselves nothings, yet they always 
afford pleasure to any one who could not expect, knowing the selfishness of man, any thing more 
VOL. XXXV. 18 
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from his debtors than the amount specified in the bond. I cannot but feel that the Eprror with 
whom I have feasted, of whose bounties I have partaken, and in whose company I have spent so 
many happy hours, is deserving of more than the mere modicum of pay necessary to insure a con- 
tinuance of your valuable journal. I do not think I am singular in this opinion ; for who does not 
feel deeply indebted (even after the pecuniary obligations are settled) to the one with whom for so 
many years he has canvassed the worlds of literature and art; to the Eprror who has so long toiled 
on in a profession of searcely-requited services ; to the one who in the dreary winter night, when 
the wind was howling without and the fire blazing within, has furnished him with so many of the 
substantials and delicacies of the intellect; to the one who, in the lengthened hours of sickness, 
when the heart was faint, and the soul shrouded in sadness, cheered away for a time the weary 
thoughts, and placed the poor invalid once more by the bubbling rill-side, or introduced to him at his 
bed-side the master-spirits of the land ; led him into the realms of mirth and wit, or entranced him 
with songs from fairy-land? Who could refuse to call him a friend? Such a one hast thou been to 
me, friend Knick. ; my wanderings have been many and lonely, but wherever they have led me [have 
had renewed occasion to thank you. On the plains of Missouri, the prairies of Mlinois, on the giant 
Mississippi and the beautiful Ohio, on the sandy Missouri, with its snags, sand-bars, cotton-wood 
forests and rattlesnake inhabitants, and on the Illinois river, made classic by Mrs. Farnnam’s de- 
scription, your Mugazine has cheered me when lonely and cheerless, or heightened the joys of some 
happy hour. 

‘Do not imagine that I am endeavoring to flatter. I can have no incentive todo so. You are 
personally unknown to me, although I have joyed in your joys, sorrowed in your sorrows, and wan- 
dered with you in your wanderings. I have never even had the pleasure of seeing you. I can 
never expect the happiness of shaking your digits ; for though I am not a ‘lone one,’ yet I am one of 
the many, distinguished for no brilliancy of intellect, nor notable for a long line of ancestry ; and 
more than all, I am on the eve of departure for ‘sun<lown.’ I do not flatter; I only offer my hum- 
ble tribute to a reputation and fame fairly won and modestly worn. You will believe me the more 
readily when [ tell you that I have no random sketches for your acceptance, never gave myself up 
to poetizing, and have never victimized a friend with a long prozy treatise on something of which I 
knew but little and for which he cared less. 

* At the present writing I am in a room whose windows front on old Lake Erie. A gale is lashing 
its waters into madness on the rocks which lie almost at my feet. I can hear nothing save the heavy 
roar of the breakers, and the mournful sough of the wind as it rushes past. A black, ugly night is 
this! Nothing can be seen, save occasionally the glimmering of a light, ‘far, far at sea,’ as some 
distant steamer rises on the heavy waves. A bright spot of sky is once in a while to be seen, and 
perhaps then a star or two will peep down through the broken clouds. It certainly must be cheer- 
ing to those benighted mariners to catch a glimpse of astar whose golden beams seem to speak words 
of comfort to them ; they teach us to look aloft in the storm; in calms, in danger and in sorrow, 
to trust the light from above. 

‘Gop bless the poor sailor on tat inland sea this night! Ere morning breaks there will be many 
saddened hearts, and eyes weary with watching ; some will be closed in sleep, and some in death! 
It is a wild night, this, on Lake Erie! How the sashes rattle in their casemenis!— what a heavy 
thundering surf is breaking on the shore !— how dismally howls the wind through the shattered old 
trees on the cliff! There! how madly that gust went by! Gop be with the mariner now! There 
are even now in that distant steamer many a despairing soul, longing for a more tranquil home and 
a safer pillow than the wildly-foaming waves. 

‘Dreary is the appearance of things outside. That moaning sigh of the last blast has made me 
low-spirited. I stoke up the fire, so that with the cheerful blaze there may come happy thoughts: 

but it will not do; for I am a stranger, and my hearth is a stranger’s fireside : 
‘I'’st very sad to-night, friend Kwice., 

A gloom is on my brow; 

And da?k the shadows on my soul 

Are gathering round me now. 

The voices that in sorrow, Knick., 
Once shared, or joined in glee, 


Are hushed ; their music's still, friend EKwnicx., 
Or swells no more for me! 





‘There is one trait in your editorial character which I shall take the liberty of applauding. I 
refer particularly to the invariably kind and delicate manner in which you reject those communica- 
tions which may be unsuited to, or unworthy of, your pages. I can appreciate this the more, that I 
have, in one or two unguarded moments, attempted a flight within the bounds of poetry ; my bant- 
lings, however, were not rejected, from the fact that I was not sanguine enough to present them for 
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baptism. Well do I know the many heart-aches and the ransacking of brains for rhyming words ; 
the scratchings out, and the many scratchings down ! — and then, after all this trouble, the thing is 
made! It is natural that so costly a thing should be prized highly. Yes, I know all the difficulties, 
all the trials of mechanical ingenuity, necessary to produce one of these poems; of course I mean 
the ones rejected. 

* My life has been the common story of nine-tenths of mankind ; the same occurrences have hap- 
pened to me, the same feelings have actuated me, that have been common to all. One of these oc- 
currenuces, and the most natural, but most remarkable, was that of falling in love — yes, Sir, in love! 
I am not inclined to describe my angel (that was, until she married some one else), neither shall | 
tell you my sensations when I found myself ‘in’ up to my ears. I felt all the poetry, ete. ; scribbled 
away, and the following was produced after two weeks’ hard labor, to which sawing cord-wood at 
sixty cents per day would have been decidedly an amusement. Here it goes! Nay, my dear Sir, 
you positively should not laugh ! — it hurts my feelings, even now : 
‘DacorrrRe, with most consummate skill, 

Compelled the sun to do his will > 
Upon a plate of silver fair, 

To draw with light his image there ; 
But thou, sweet Katze! with greater art, 
Chose for the plate a human heart, 
And bade its master-spirit trace 

In glowing lines thine own sweet face 
Thine eyes’ deep magic did the rest, 
And ‘ fixed’ the picture in the breast, 
Take then, sweet Kare! the pictured heart 

Thou hast engraved with mystic art ; 

For with thy smile thou 'st placed a spell 

Forever on my beart to dwell! 

‘ Since then I have sickened of poetical labors ; but the above specimen will show you that I have 
a right to thank you in the name of the rejected for your very gentlemanly hints of censure, and 
your cordial, candid praise. ° ° ° . . 

*Speakine of ‘gossip,’ let me tell you of an occurrence which came not long since to my know- 
Jedge. You may have heard a ‘cut’ as ‘ direct,’ but never one more richly deserved. A little, pug- 
nosed, bustling merchant, of a certain lake village of old Chatauque, had occasion to attend court at 
Maysville. One evening he came into a bar-room crowded with strangers. After shaking hands 
with those whom he knew, the little man bustled around and seated himself in the only unoecupied 
chair in the room, on which a gentlemanly-looking personage was leaning. Looking up in the 
stranger’s face, in a very patronising manner, he observed: ‘ Ah! Sir, your face is familiar to me: 
think I have seen you somewhere before.’ The gentleman, looking down very coolly, remarked : 
‘Well, I don’t care a d ——n whether you have or not !” 

‘But my limits are nearly attained, and I must bid you a long good-bye. Before you print your 
next number I shall have roamed over many a mile of prairie, and been tired to death of the eternal 
puffings of a Missouri steam-boat. I shall read your March issue on the plains of Arkansas, or those 
west of Arkansas. 

‘In conclusion, let me repeat that this is merely and solely a note of thanks: I have not written 
for publieation. This missive has been penned in haste, in the ‘still hours’ of a stormy night, after 
other lettters have been despatched, and of course is not fit for publication. Let me again thank 
you, and that too in the name of a number of warm hearts that have before now gathered around 
the camp-fire in the wilderness to listen to your ‘ gossippings.’ I must now say with regret, ‘ Good-bye!” 

* Yours truly, ‘S. B.'e 
Silver Creek, Shore of Lake Erie. _ 


‘A Few Thoughts for a Young Man’ is the title of one of those striking and 
vigorous addresses for which the author, Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, is so dis- 
tinguished. We never take up one of the literary performances-of this gentleman 
without being profoundly impressed with the force and simplicity of the style by 
which he gives to the best of thoughts the best of words. We make a single ex- 
tract, depicting the effects of excess and its opposite : 


‘I asx the young man then, who is just forming his habits of life, or just beginning to indulge 
those habitual trains of thought out of which habits grow, to look around him, and mark the ex- 
amples whose fortune he would covet, or whose fate he would abhor. Even as we walk the streets 
we meet with exhibitions of each extreme. Here behold a patriarch, whose stock of vigor three- 
score years and ten seem hardly to have impaired. His erect form, his firm step, his elastic limbs, 
and undimmed senses, are so many certificates of good conduct; or, rather, so many jewels and 
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orders of nobility with which nature has honored him for his fidelity to her laws. His fair com- 
plexion shows that his blood has never been corrupted ; his pure breath, that he has never yielded 
his digestive apparatus for a vintner's cess-pool ; his exact language and keen apprehension, that his 
brain has never been drugged or stupefied by the poisons of distiller or tobacconist. Enjoying his 
appetites to the highest, he has preserved the power of enjoying them. Despite the moral of the 
school-boy’s story, he has eaten his cake and still kept it. As he drains the cup of life, there are no 
lees at the bottom. His organs will reach the goal of existence together. Painlessly as a candle 
burns down in its socket, so will he expire; and a little imagination would convert him into another 
Enocn, translated from earth to a better world without the sting of death. 

* But look at an opposite extreme, where an opposite history is recorded. What wreck so shock- 
ing to behold as the wreck of & dissolute man; the vigor of life exhausted, and yet the first steps in 
an honorable career not taken; in himself a lazar-house of disease ; dead, but by a heathenish cus- 
tom of society not buried! Rogues have had the initial letter of their title burnt into the palms of 
their hands; even for murder, Cain was only branded on the forehead; but over the whole person 
of the debauchee or the inebriate the signatures of infamy are written. How nature brands him 
with stigma and opprobrium! How she hangs labels all over him, to testify her disgust at his exis- 
tence, and to admonish others to beware of his example! How she loosens all his joints, sends tre- 
mors along his muscles, and bends forward his frame, as if to bring him upon all-fours with kindred 
brutes, or to degrade him to the reptile’s crawling! How she disfigures his countenance, as if intent 
upon obliterating all traces of her own image, so that she may swear she never made him! How 
she pours rheum over his eyes, sends foul spirits to inhabit his breath, and shrieks, as with a trum- 
pet, from every pore of his body,‘ Beno.p a Beast!’ Such a man may be seen in the streets of 
our cities every day; if rich enough, he may be found in the saloons and at the tables of the ‘supreme 
ton ;’ but surely, to every man of purity and honor; to every man whose wisdom as well as whose 
heart is unblemished, the wretch who comes cropped and bleeding from the pillory, and redolent 
with its appropriate perf’mes, would be a guest or a companion far less offensive and disgusting. 

‘Now let the young man rejoicing in his manly proportions and in his comeliness, look on this 
picture and on this, and then say after the likeness of which model he intends his own erect stature 
and sublime countenance shall be configured. 

‘Society is infinitely too tolerant of the roué; the wretch whose life-long pleasure it has been to 
debase himself and to debauch others; whose heart has been spotted with infamy so much that it 
is no longer spotted, but hell-black all over; and who, at least, deserves to be treated as travellers 
say the wild horses of the prairies treat a vicious fellow ; the noblest of the herd forming a compact 
circle around him, heads outward, and kicking him to death.’ 


If this is not spirited composition, we are somewhat mistaken. . . . We derive 
the following anecdotes from a judicial friend, who could fill our pages with as much 
credit to himself and acceptance to the public as he does the high seat which he occu- 
pies before the public: ‘ Baron was appointed by NaroLeon, when Emperor, 
to the office of presiding judge of the highest court in France. When the vacancy 
occurred, three names were laid before him, by the other judges, for him to choose 
from. Being anxious to surround his government with as much of the old family 
standing as possible, he chose the Baron, because he was of a family which for three 
hundred years had been devoted to the administration of justice. To carry out the 
style of the matter, he ordered a formal inauguration of the presiding judge at the 
Tuilleries. At the appointed time, seated on his throne, and surrounded by his court 
and his marshals, the judges entered his presence, clothed in their scarlet robes, led 
by the new president of the court; and then, for the first moment, the Emperor 
learned that his appointee was a very small man, and very young. He showed his 
chagrin by a very cool reception. The presiding judge took no notice until after he 
had been sworn in, and then he begged to know how he had incurred the Emperor’s 
displeasure. The Emperor answered ; ‘ To tell the truth, I did not know you were 
so young.’ ‘ True, Sire,’ was the reply; ‘I am no older than was your majesty at 
the Battle of Marengo!’ The same judge, during the reign of Cuar.es, and shortly 
before the Revolution of July, while some of the prosecutions of PoLienac’s admin- 
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istration were pending in his court, was at a levee of the Minister of the Interior. 
The minister took occasion to speak to him of the impending trial, and was rash 
enough to say to the judge that the King would consider a proper judgment in the 
case as a favor rendered to the government. ‘ Sir,’ was the reply, ‘ my court renders 
judgment, not service!’ These two stories [ heard from a French gentleman, whose 
acquaintance I formed under these cireumstances: One afternoon I went to my 
chambers on some mere formal matters, and I found them full of gentlemen, who had 
made an appointment there in regard to a case of great interest under the last treaty 
with France, I complained of their having done so, because my time was so much 
occupied, and there were some six or seven other judges in the Hall, who had much 
more leisure, to whom they ought to have applied. They listened to my scolding 
with respect, but in silence, no one of them suggesting their going to any other judge. 
This fretted me more yet, and I scolded still harder about it. The same respectful 
silence ensued, until the French gentleman (and who but a Frenchman could have 
done it?) remarked to me, that ‘ he hoped His Honor would view the matter in its 
true light, as a homage to his ability. It was so seldom that they could find an inde- 
pendent judge!’ Could any thing be invented more effectually to disarm a man in a 
fret?? . . . Tere was something very touching and most pleasant in hearing 
just now, from the lips of a dear little girl — her soft white feet buried the while in 
the fur of the doe-skin rug before the fire — the following lines, repeated with that 
kind of pronunciation which gives to the language of little people such an inexpres- 
sible charm : 






















*I ruink, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 

J should like to have been with them then. 


‘I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me, 
And that / might have seen his kind look, when he sid, 
* Let the little ones come unto me!’ 


* But a beautiful place he is gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven ; 
And many dear children are gathering there, j 
‘For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ ; 






Tuanks to‘ E. L. C.’ of Vermont for his good opinion and good stories. We are 
proud of the one and pleased with the other: ‘I have been looking through your 
Editor’s Table, which is just the thing for this particularly cold Tuesday eve. I hope 
your friend actually ‘ heard’ that first grace of the new convert ; I won’t say he did n’t ; 
of course, sed dubitatur. A quaint friend of mine heard it too, and relates it better. 
It was not a convert who was the ‘ subject,’ but a wicked scamp, who used to raise 
particular purgatory about Middlebury College, and a chum of the friend aforesaid. 
He had ‘ taken a shine’ to the daughter of a staid old deacon, who used frequently to 
invite him to dinner. The deacon one day called upon him to ask the customary 
blessing, and not wishing to have it understood that there was any one thing he could 
not do, he made the offer. Hastily recollecting all he could of the usual form, he be- 
gan and made an excellent start of it, but for his life could not tell how to close it off. 
It was easier to go on than to stop. Finally, making a desperate dash after a period, 
he closed off thus: ‘In conclusion, my dear Sir, I remain very respectfully and truly 
your obedient servant!’ He has not dined with that deacon since! Nep P—., . 
who is my authority for the above, gives a spicy account of his examination in one of 
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the sciences at the same university. The time usually allotted for the study of geology 
was, as he thought, more profitably employed in hunting-expeditions to East-Creek, 
and when examination-day came round, on this subject he was not particularly learned. 
Professor A looked upon geology with perfect adoration, and however wide of 
the mark a student’s answer might be, his grave and solemn countenance gave no 
sign to the hapless examiner of the incorrectness of his response. ‘ Young gentle- 
man,’ said the Professor to P , ‘ You — will — describe — horne — blende, a 
task as difficult for him as to describe the King of the Mosquitcs. He tried it, how- 
ever: ‘ Horneblende is a mineral, generally supposed to be a stone.’ Here he hesita- 
ted, to give the Professor time to correct him if he was wrong. Judging from his 
unmoved features that he had struck the right vein, he dashed on: ‘Of an animal- 
cular consistency and infusorial form; unctuous to the touch; tertiary formation ; 
slightly femiginous; of a spotted color ; belonging to the triassic system of compound 
drift; and is usually found just below the crust of the palacozoic rocks on Snake 
Mountain!’ ‘Anything more?’ meekly inquired the Professor. No, that was all 
he recollected. ‘ Well, young man,’ said he, gravely, ‘if you should ever discover 
any article of the kind you have been describing, you stand a chance of becoming 
very celebrated, if you will only make it known. It was never hitherto supposed to 
exist, by the scientific world.’ He was not marked higher than seventeen for this 
proficiency. Speakine of East-Creck, perhaps you are one of those bloody-mind- 
ed men who sometimes shoot black ducks. If you are, leave ‘ old Long-Island’s sea- 
girt shore’ and your friend Hersert’s fancy guns, and number-six shot behind you, 
and go with me next August to East-Creek. You shall see the ‘ birds’ by hundreds, 
tame as a politician after he has lost an election. Hiram Bramste, the lord of the 
parts adjacent, shall be our oarsman. Hz1ram has shot ducks and fished for pouts here, 
off and on, for the last fifty years, and a curiosity he is; wise in all things but books ; 
‘on them he givesin.’ I was treating Hira toa steak-supper after a hard day’s hunt- 
ing and harder luck last autumn, at which I noticed he did sorry justice to the smo- 
king viands. ‘ What, Hiram,’ said J, ‘through sosoon? You have not eaten enough, 
have you?’ ‘ Wal,’ he replied, ‘you have bin to college and ort to know all about 
such things, and I’m an ignorant man, and do n’t know but lectle. Ef you think I 
haint éat enough, I'll begin agin.’ Deferential this, but a mournful example of the 











ignorance of the lower classes, even in this favored ‘ ked’ntry.’ But in all seriousness, 
leave that bee-hive in which you are toiling, with its smoke-dried inmates, for a month 
next summer. Come up and spend it in ‘ Gop’s first temples’ with some friends of 
yours, who are none the less warm because they have never seen you, and their ac- 
quaintance has been only through ‘ Knick.’ It will add a year to your life.’ . . . ‘The 
Dignity of Non-Complaint’ is the title of a passage which we find copied into our 
note-book, some four or five years ago. It is assigned to no author, nor can we re- 
collect at this moment whenge we gbtained it. But whoever may have written it, it 
is replete with true philosophy, and is expressed with equal ease and energy : 

‘One cannot help admiring the spirit of the man who, on being asked if he had not been com, 
plaining lately, answered: ‘I have been ill, but I never complain.’ It were of course too stoical to 
he amiable, if one were to determine never to complain. Our social feelings go against so extreme 
a resolution, and announce that, as it is right to give sympathy, so it cannot be wrong, under proper 
circumstances, to ask it. But certainly it is only in special circumstances and relations that com- 
plaint is allowable or politic. The allowableness of complaint is determined by circumstances and 
relations. We may complain in the presence of those whom we know take an interest in us with less 
risk than we can in other company, We may more allowably complain of a common wo of hu- 
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manity than of some special personal evil. A man would not care to fret about a pricked finger to 
his wife, while the savage suffers unimaginable pains at the stake with an unmoved countenance ; he 


—— ‘may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief. 


To have been the victim of an influenza may be spoken of freely and dolorously, within moderate 
bounds ; but it is different if we are only recovering from an affront or a slight, where our own self- 
respect was alone concerned, because there sympathy comes less freely, if at all, or is liable to be 
mixed with no very reverential feeling. It is from a sense of this philosophy that those who com- 
plain about any personal vexation usually endeavor to take from its egotistic character by allying it 
to a public cause: ‘It is my turn to be slighted or slandered to-day; it may be yours to-morrow.’ 
Or, ‘Such attacks, though I care nothing for them myself, are reprehensible on general grounds.’ 
And so forth. But such efforts are in reality a confession that there is something felt to be weak and 
unworthy, generally speaking, in complaint. . . . Take fur example the man of art; that is, the 
man who by the chisel, the brush, the pen, or the use of his brain and fingers for the production of 
music, works out results for the gratification and improvement of his fellow-creatures. If such a 
man finds his works neglected, will it improve his case to complain? Assuredly not. He may im- 
agine there is some accidental or mischievous cause for the neglect, instead of his own deficiency of 
merit. But such suppositions, if expressed, only bring down ridicule upon his head. He may be 
severely handled by critics; but to complain of this, or attempt to put in something in arrest of 
judgment, or to retort upon the judge, can only injure him farther with the public. 

* Perhaps the ultimate source of the good to be derived from non-complaint is its convenience to 
the general interest. Every one has his own woes; it is not, therefore, surprising that few feel ag- 
grieved by hearing little of the distresses of their friends, however willing to give sympathy if com- 
plaint is actually made. It is, therefore, as good for us as it is dignified on the part of the sufferer, 
that he should trouble us as little as possible with his distresses. Having, as life and the world go, 
far more need to be associated with what is cheering and encouraging than with the reverse, we are 
unavoidably attracted to the train of the successful and self-helpful, the gay and buoyant, even with- 
out any regard to tangible benefits derivable from them, while the unprosperous are too upt to be 
left pining in solitude. It is human nature to give pity and succor to the latter when the claim is 
directly presented, but in all circumstances to cling fast to and idolize the former, as something good , 
tutelary and beautiful. For such reasons it must be that complaint, necessarily associated in our 
minds with infirmity, never can produce respect. So it must be that we admire, as the next best to 
success and greatness, the magnanimity which betrays not defeat or injury. Our thrilling reverence 
for him who suffers in silence is mixed with a thankfulness that, in the maze of our own special 
evils, we have not the addition of listening to, and administering to his. 

‘I would then recommend the principle of non-complaint as one which it is useful to follow, under 
certain limitation. To shut ourselves up in a stoical indifference on all occasions, were at once un- 
amiable and unwise. To consult nothing but dignity on this point, were to become detestable. 
Much would we prefer the man, weak as a woman’s tear, to him who stood perpetually in a marble- 
like rigidity, professedly superior to all grief. The fullest allowance is to be made on that side. And 
particularly would we insist that, in the domestic circle and among true friends, there should be a 
full communion and frankness on every passing trouble requiring counsel and assistance. Poured 
into a loving and kindred bosom, our grief’ are sacred ; reposing this confidence, we ourselves be- 
come objects of only increased tenderness. A disposition having regard to the happiness of others 
will at once perceive where to draw the line of distinction between what ought and what ought not 
to be complained of ; between what is a proper subject for the condolence of others and that which 
would only unnecessarily vex and annoy them. We have all enough of sorrows of our own, with- 
out being unduly burdened with those of others; and, depend upon it, there is none more unamiable, 
or more generally shunned, than the fretful and querulous. Of troubles incidental to all, it is also to 
be admitted that complaint is legitimate, so far as it may lead to a remedy, or to a union of our com- 
mon brotherhood in the bonds of sympathy. But undoubtedly, as a general rule, apart from these 
exceptions, there is much to be admired in non-complaint; the course pointed out alike by con- 
siderateness for others and respect for ourselves, And I would hold this as an apothegm never to be 
swerved from; respecting all egotistic sufferings whatever, from great injustices down to the most 
petty annoyances and incivilities, cultivate the glorious power of bearing in silence.’ 


A pLeasant ‘ down-east’ correspondent sen ds us a ‘ batch’ of legal anecdotes, seve- 
ra) of which are very amusing. We annex a few: ‘Some years ago a case was on 
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trial before the Supreme Court of Maine, in one of the eastern counties, in which the 
plaintiff sought to recover compensation for an alieged injury to his fishing-privilege, 
occasioned by the erection of a mill-dam by the defendants. The testimony on the 
part of the plaintiff was clear and conclusive, and it was supposed the case would be 
submitted to the jury without the production of any witnesses by defendants ; but 
after some consultation their counsel finally called an old rough weather-beaten fisher- 
man, who was interrogated as to the habits of the salmon, and the effect of the dam. 
He stated among other things, that he had known salmon to ‘ go up right over a dam 
fifteen feet perpendicular!’ ‘ What is that, Mr. Witness?’ said the judge; ‘ dol un- 
derstand you to say that salmon will go over a dam fifteen feet perpendicular?’ ‘ Why, 
sartin! Your honor don’t know no more about them are fish than a child. Why 
look here, your honor, I live on a p’int of land ’at makes eéut into the river so, (draw- 
ing a map on the witnesses’-box) and, ye see, the salmon going up have to go clear 
round this here p’int. Wal, your honor, the fish coming up the river, spiteful-like, 
when they get off ag’in my house, leap clear across, right over my house and barn, a 
hundred and fifty feet at least, your honor. I’ve picked up fat ones, your honor, too 
heavy to fetch across, many a time.’ The court had listened in mute astonishment, 
but the next moment the peremptory order: ‘ Mr. Sheriff, put that man out of the 
house !’ was heard above an irrepressible burst of laughter.’ ‘A soMEWnHatT dis- 
tinguished advocate, in the county of P , while earnestly presenting his case to 
the jury, paid the following eloquent tribute to the memory of SuHaksPearRe: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, some two or three hundred years ago there lived a man whose 
name was SuaksPeEaRE. You’ve all perhaps heard of him. He was a self-made 
man, gentlemen, and he possessed a deep knowledge of human nature. His sayings 
and opinions have passed into proverbs, and are in the mouths of all the people, and 
are therefore entitled to great weight with you. Now Snakspeare says: 


‘Take my life — my all, but keep your hands out of my breeches pocket ? 


Will some one find the passage ?’ Some witnesses come into court with the 
belief that they are only bound to testify to such facts as favor the party by whom they 
are galled. A curious illustration of this occurred at a trial in the county of C ° 
A witness, strongly impressed with this opinion, was under examination. The court 
for some time had been trying to follow him in his windings and doublings as to some 
material point, and at last somewhat impatiently demanded an explanation. ‘Judge,’ 
says the witness, in an under tone, with a knowing look, and a gesture of caution, 
‘ Between you and me, the less we say about that the better !’ —— ‘ A LEARNED coun- 
sellor, who occasionallytried the patience of the court by being somewhat diffuse, in 
opening an argument before the late learned Chief Justice W , had addressed the 
spectators in a rather longer and more powerful strain than usual, and concluded by 
saying: ‘ And now, may it please your honor, I will proceed to the merits of the case.’ 
‘T should have been pleased,’ said the Chief Justice, with a frown as dark as midnight, 
‘if you had done it half an hour ago.’ . . . Tue following conception of ‘Adam and 
Eve’s First Morning Song’ has been translated for us by 8. C. Macnusson from the 
Swedish of Mrs. Sencren. Miss Bremer speaks of the writer in terms of cordial 
praise : 

‘ Lovety in its new-born beauty was Nature. The third day’s sun rose up in heaven, the clear 
spring sparkled and danced in gladness, and the newly-created animals gazed upon each other in 


mute wonder. Peace was yet unbroken. Even the smallest worm shared in the general happiness. 
Blest harmony reigned over all, and its breath gushed forth in every breeze. The hind confidingly 
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fawned upon the tiger, as they grazed side by side. The lamb fearlessly played with its king, the 
lion, The rose was thornless. The flower concealed no poison. The sparrow sought protection 
under the huge wing of the eagle. Love actuated all creation. Kindled by a holy emotion, Eden’s 
angelic pair now sent up this first song of praise to ALLFaTHER : ‘Thou who from the clear height 
above beholdest earth as thy footstool, to Thee, O! Farner, we lift our eyes: accept our sighs of 
happiness. Thou who createst all beings, studded the firmament with bright jewels, and adorned the 
earth with beauty, Gop of all goodness, heaven and earth praise Tuez: The smallest flower that 
blooms displays thy ALMienty power in every leaf and bud. The fresh perfume of the fields rises 
up to Tuer like sweet incense. The babbling brook and twittering bird raise their voices in thine 
honor. The beautiful flower, the glittering dew, all, all praise thee,O! Farner. And we, oh! Lorp, 
highly exalt thy power in Creation. Thou hast made our tongues flexible, and our voices to utter 
sounds. Where’er our thoughts can reach, all that vision can embrace, excites adoration for Nature’s 
great author. Kind art thou beyond all thought; happy and glorious is our lot; great isthe power 
which Tuov hast given us over what all other intelligences possess! Holy shall be our song of praise. 
Everlastingly good is Gop! Rocks and mountains answer, ‘ Everlastingly good is Gop.’’ 


We have been much interested in looking over an account, which we have lately 
received, of the transactions of several of the large English publishing houses. Although 
many of our own establishments may rival the English ones in the number of their 
publications, yet as we Americans have the opportunity of taking up the best English 
works for the mere price of the copy to print from, it follows that in amount of capital 
invested, the English publishers are largely in advance of our own. Of the London 
publishers of select English works, and of standard novels and romances, BentLEY 
stands unquestionably at the head, both as regards the variety and extent of his pub- 
lications, and also the amount of capital embarked in literary enterprises. Few pub- 
lishers have paid so high prices for works of literature as Mr. Benttey. To Mr. 
Wasuineton Irvine, for the Alhambra, Mr. Bentriey paid one thousand guineas, 
and to Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lyrron, for three years’ copy-right of Haroxip, one 
thousand six hundred pounds. For the mss. alone of the Rupert and Fairfax publi- 
eations, Mr. Bentiey paid two thousand pounds: this is independent of the labors 
of Mr. Error Warsurron on Rupert, and Mr. Jounson and Mr. Bett on Fairfax, so 
that nearly six thousand pounds have been embarked by Mr. Bent ey in these two 
works alone. No English publisher has brought out one half the number of Ameri- 
can works; indeed the liberality of Mr. BenrLey toward American authors is well 
known, and he is now identified with the literature of this country. . . . Don’t turn 
away with a ‘ pish !’ because we take the liberty of calling your attention to ‘Ossian’s 
Address to the Sun.’ Itis not new, certainly; but when ‘old things have passed 
away’ from the memory, they well nigh ‘ become riew’ on being recalled again from 
one of its cells. And then the great beauty of the excerpt will always commend it to 
admiration : 


‘O ruov that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! Whence are thy beams, O sun! 
thine everlasting light? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty! the stars hide themselves in the 
sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself movest alone; who can 
be a companion of thy course? The oaks of the mountains fall, the mountains themselves decay 
with years; the ocean shrinks and grows again; the moon herself is lost in heaven; but thou art 
forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the world is dark with tempests ; 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies; then thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughed 
at the storm. But to Osstan, thou lookest in vain; for he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy 
yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. But thou art per- 
haps like me; for a season, thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless of 
the voice of the morning. Exult, then, O sun! in the strength of thy youth! . Age is dark and un- 
lovely ; it is like the glimmering light of the moon,when it shines through broken clouds; when the 


mist is on the hills, the blast of the north is on the plains, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of 
his journey.’ 
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We have received a work entitled ‘ Consumption, its Prevention and Cure by 
the Water-Treatment,’ by Jozu Suzw. We are no partisans of the water-cure, 
preferring when the time comes to be~ sent out of the world in the canonical way, at 
the hands of a regular physician. A coroner’s jury might not pronounce it a natural 
death, unless it had been preceded by a course of medicine. There is something, 
however, pleasing to the imagination in the idea of washing away the causes of disease, 
in the pure element which was the only beverage of Apam before the fall, and which 
in all ages has been to so great an extent both the theme and the source of poetic in- 
spiration. It would be a beautiful illustration of the Divine benignity if it should 
prove that the diseases of the human frame can find their most potent remedy in the 
water which gushes from a thousand springs at our feet, or ‘ falleth in the gentle rain 
from heaven,’ with an efficacious virtue no less admirable for restoration than for re- 
freshment. At all events, we can recommend a large portion of the water-cure lite- 
rature with a perfectly clear conscience. We have a good deal of faith in its power 
as a preventive of disease, whatever may be thought of the system asa remedy. It 
has enlisted the service of some of the finest minds and the most agreeable writers of 
the age. The present work on Consumption cannot be read without decided advan- 
tage by those who have reason to dread the fell destroyer, of which so many of the 
loveliest and the most distinguished are the victims annually in this country. It is 
written in an easy, direct, flowing style, and without making any ambitious pretensions 
to scientific acuteness, (pretensions by the by which it is far easier to make than to 
fulfil) it treats the subject in a plain, common sense manner, which cannot fail to give 
valuable hints, at least, to all whose ‘ eyes are in their head,’ where we are told the 
wise man’s should be. The upshot of the whole book is ‘ wash and be clean,’ and do 
not think to drive away consumption by making a medicine-chest of your stomach. 
The work is published by Messrs. FowLers anp Wetts, Number 131 Nassau-street, 
New-York. . . . We thank Mrs. Carotine H. Cuanpuer for the touching lines, 
‘A Mother’s Thought.’ Let us hope that in her bereavement she may, as time rolls 
on, come to feel with Scuiixer, that ‘The cut-off buds of earth will find some stem 
upon which they will be engrafted, these flowers which fold themselves to sleep in the 
morning hour, will find a morning sun to awaken them.’ It is ‘ well with the child :’ 

‘Waren thou, dear child, wrapt in unconscious sleep 
Within my circling arms thy form did’st lay, 
From troubled rest, | oft would start and weep, 
And dream some power had borne thee far away. 
Pale with affright, and trembling with my fears, 
I woke, to find the shumbering on my heart, 


And, with a gush of warm and grateful tears, 
I bade the visionary dread depart. 


* But now, when sinking to my lonely rest, 
Brooding o’er memories of thine infant charms, 
In my false dreams I lull thee on my breast, 
And fold thee, soft and warm, within mine arms. 
Who then shall tell the anguish of my soul, 
When the chill morning cometh, bleak and lone 
When the sweet spell which o’er my senses stole, 
Hath vanished, and I wake — to find thee gone !° 


‘We have a good story in this neighborhood,’ writes a western friend, ‘ in regard 
to the approaching season of Lent. Perhaps you may think it good enough to em- 
balm in your Editor’s Table. A devout but rather simple Episcopalian noticed during 
the season of Lent that the church-bell was rung every day, and not understanding it, 
he turned one day toa brother in the church, and asked him what their bell was rung 
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for so often. Why, said his friend: ‘It is Lent.’ With charming simplicity, he re- 
plied ‘Lent ! — who has borrowed it?” . . . We have to-day received the following 
‘Ke-wd’ from our contemporary of ‘ The Bunkum Flag-Staff :’ 


A KEARD. Little-Rock, Arkansads. 


Tue Editor of ‘The Bunkum Flag-Staff respectively informs his friends and patroons that he has 
come to Arkansaase in the fur West to see his brother, who has been sick for some time ofthe brown 
creeturs, and feered he ’d die ef I did n’t come to once-t. We are happy to inform our adwertising 
list that he is now better, and coming to New-York with a woolen tippit about his neck to git Doctur 
Frost to swab out his throat with nutritive silver; arter that guess he ’Ildowell. If he don’t, I tell 
him he done all he could. This suckumstans will delay our issoo forthe past month. But our paper- 
maker, roller-boy, Mr. Tuomas, and readers will please be in readiness for us ag’in we return. This 
is a good ked’ntry, but the streets not half so straght as they are in Bunkum, and the mud abundance. 
They got a newspaper here, but from his editorials, he can’t write: he dono how to handle the pen. 
How hard it is to write good! We always had a wersatility at writin’ from our youth up. A trapper 
into the hotel wanted me last night to go with him way down south arter buffalo, but although Jd like 
skin or two for slaying-time, I told him not. 1’m wonnerful feered of Ingens. I do think, should I 
see & live Ingen attackt me in the middle of a parayrie, for to kill me, I should sink right deown and 
gi’n up without strikin’ a blow, though in genneral brave. But I can’t help it. Some men is afeerd 
of acat. I do’nt care for squaws. I seen some pretty hansome squaws in my day. But enough at 
this time from your affectionate brother, ‘ WAGSTAFF.’ 


Reaper, did you never think the thoughts so beautifully embodied in the following 
lines? We have had such thoughts a thousand times: 


*‘Wuere are the birds that sang 
A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago? 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon: 
Where, O where are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smile, the > ies er’s sighs, 
That were so long ago? 


*Who — all the ~ 8 streets 


A hundred years ago 
Who filled the church with faces meek 
A hundred years ago ? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 
The plot that worked 
Another’s hurt: 
Where, O where are plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hopes, the —_ man’s fears, 
That were so long ago? 


‘Where are the graves where dead men slept 
A hundred years ago? 


Who, while ving, oft-times wept, 
A hundred 
By oti oh men 
»y knew not then 

Their lands are tilled, 

Their homes are filled: 
Yet nature then was just as gay, 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 

A hundred years ago! 


Tue following anecdote of ‘Dr. Maginn at the Tomb of John Bunyan’ is from 
‘The Presbyterian’ weekly journal: ‘ Buxyan was buried in Bunhill Fields, where 


his tomb is often visited. Not long ago a funeral took place there, which was attended 
among others by the celebrated Doctor Maainn, for a long time one of the most bril- 
liant writers for Buackwoop’s Magazine. As soon as the ceremony was over the 
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Doctor said to the sexton: ‘ Grave-digger, show me the tomb of Joun Bunyan!’ 
The grave-digger led the way, and was followed by Maainy, who seemed deeply 
thoughtful. As they approached the place the Doctor stopped, and touching him on 
the shoulder, said: ‘Tread lightly... Macinn bent over the grave for some time in 
melancholy mood, deeply affected, and at length exclaimed, in solemn tones, as he 
turned away: ‘Sleep on! thou prince of dreamers!’ The ‘ dreamer’ had lain there 
one hundred and fifty years, but no lapse of time has destroyed the spell which he 
still holds over the strongest minds.’ Tuts is something in the style of pho- 
nographical reporting: ‘ Fi nu whr t fnd th gntlmn t whm th nelzd nt s drsd, i’d ml 
t frthwth, zt ma b’v vtl mprtns. Fu pblsh ths kmnkshn, pls dnt uz mi nm.’ In 
other words : ‘If I knew where to find the gentleman to whom the enclosed note is ad- 
dressed, | would mail it forthwith, as it may be of vital importance. If you publish 
this commnnication, please don’t use my name.’ Our esteemed friend and corres- 
pondent, Dr. Beruune, relates an amusing instance of a phonographic blunder. Read- 
ing one morning a report of one of his discourses of the day before, he found the re- 
mark, ‘ And the Adversary came amopg them and sowed tares,’ printed as follows: 
‘And the Adversary came among them and sawed trees!’ The mistake arose in 
transcribing from the clipped words ‘sdirs.’ . . . Ir is related of amember of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ‘ away down east,’ that being on a visit to a neighboring 
town, one of the brethren asked him how the society to which he was attached was 
gettingon. ‘O pretty well,’ said he; ‘ but just at present our precise elder and circus- 
preacher are both absent, and we have to get along with our locus-preacher and ex- 
hausters!? . . . ‘Mr. Gibson and his Bride at Niagara’ made us laugh ‘ somedele.’ 
‘Mr. Gibson,’ says our northern correspondent, ‘ is a Scotchman, with hair so flaming 
red, and a complexion so bright and ruddy, that he is always called Rurus Gipson. 
He was married three years ago last November to a delicate-complexioned Pennsyl- 
vanian ; and they are now a very happy couple, notwithstanding their married life 
began under a cloud; nay, under a very water-spout. With better taste than is gene- 
rally manifested on such occasions, they resolved to retire from the publie gaze during 
the honey-moon ; and in a conveyance, hired for the purpose, they determined to make 
a fortnight’s tour, beginning with a visit to the Falls of Niagara. They were married 
early in the morning, sent their carriage on board an Albany boat, and arrived in that 
city about five in the afternoon. Like all judicious tourists, Rurus had laid down a 
well-digested plan of the length of his daily drives, and the places of his nightly so- 
journ. Ilis first afternoon’s drive was to bring them about twenty-six miles, from 
Albany to the village of C , at which place he knew they could obtain excellent 
accommodations. But Mr. Gisson was not able to achieve that distance the same 
day ; for before they had gone ten miles the evening began to close in; and many 
patches of dark gray clouds, wlftch all the afternoon had blotched the sky, acted as if 
they had appointed the intended resting-place of Mr. and Mrs. Grason for their place 
of rendezvous also. The first privy counsel which Mr. and Mrs. Ginson held was called 
on the existing state of things ; and the unanimity with which they decided augured well 
for domestic harmony thereafter. It was carried nem. con. that their intention of pro- 
ceeding that evening to C would, if persevered in, procure them a thorough 
drenching, and must therefore be abandoned ; and that the first available caravansera 
they could attain to should be their stopping-place for the night. Their horse also was 
decidedly of the same opinion, and Mr. Grsson’s arm was already tired with whipping 
him, for we have already said he was a hired one, and showed his bones rather than his 
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‘oats.’ Time and trotting brought them to a road-side tavern; a mean-looking story- 
and-half house, unpainted and not quite completed, for the scaffolding yet remained 
against it. Nevertheless, they were in good humor with each other, and agreed to 
‘rough it’ contentedly : 


‘A pair of chickens died, 
A dozen eggs were fried ;’ 





and there was nothing in the supper to disturb the flow of spirits they seemed to vie 
with each other in manifesting, at being placed in so comical a predicament. Their 

prospect however for a lodging was not so proising. The best chamber they could 

obtain was one in the gable-end, with about three feet of wall on two sides; and un- 

hewn, unceiled rafters over head: and shingles alone between them and the sky. 

The bedstead had four tall posts, which in some by-gone time had supported the frame 

work of a canopy, but of that no trace was left ; but what alarmed them most, was the 

insufficiency of the roof to keep out the rain, that just then began to rattle on the 

shingles, like peas on a glass window. Still Mr. Grsson was determined to sustain 

the part of the laughing philosopher, and his bride took the cue, and acted in a manner ) 
worthy the wife of such a Democritus. It was in this pleasant vein that Rurus 

moved the bed from place to place, till he found one over which only one leak was 

running, and under this, adopting a suggestion of the landlady, he proceeded to sus- 

pend a resevoir, capacious enough to contain all that could possibly run through before 

morning. It was a goodly sized wash-tub, with a stout cord passed through each han- 






dle, and secured round two of the rafters: the scheme seemed to promise success to a 
marvel, and they bade the world good-night, to the soft melody of ‘ drops of water.’ 
But better devised schemes than Mr. Grsson’s have failed before now. He had made 
one mistake. The cord which was quite strong enough to bear the empty tub, was 
wholly inadequate to sustain the same tub when it was full of water; and it gave way 







about the time the little hours were growing bigger ; in such a manner, that the bride 
and bridegroom received its whole contents in a perfect deluge! We will drop the 
curtain upon the scene which followed ; nor state in detail, how Rurus laid aside the 
character of the ‘laughing philosopher,’ and indeed of any philosopher at all; how, 
when he recovered his breath, he raised an alarm of ‘ fire ;? and how they both sat 
shivering till day-light in the eating-room, in a corner of which, on a ‘ shake-down,’ lay 
a couple of drovers, snoring a diapason worthy of the Harlem organ. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gipson now reside in the west, and Rurus has many friends; but among them all, 
there is not one hardy enough to ask him, if he has ever visited the Falls of Ni- 
agara! .. . ‘The Christmas Bell’ was the title of a neat little sheet, issued occa- 
sionally, devoted to the ‘Ladies’ Fair for the House of Protection,’ recently held at 
Sonstitution Hall in Broadway. It contained many very clever things, both in prose 
and verse ; and we know at least one rare wit who had a hand in supplying the maté- 
riel for its columns. ‘The Resolute Sexton’ is a capital poetical elaboration of an 
actual occurrence. The following explains the great advantage of advertising : 

















‘Last Wednesday we inserted the following advertisement for a young man, and on Thursday 
the situation was ably filled by a professional gentleman of unquestionable ability, every way qua- 
lified to hold so important an office : 


‘ 7 ANTED. — A young man who has received a classical education and can play the German 
flute, to circulate this paper. No compensation for the first week. Apply at the office.’ 






Hear Naproteon Buonararte upon Long Noses: ‘Strange as it may appear, when 
I want any good head-work done I choose a man, provided his education has been 
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suitable, with a long nose. His breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well as 
his lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observation of men I have almost inva- 
riably found a long nose and-a long head go together.’ Here are some amusing ex- 
amples of ‘ Neglecting the Antecedent :’ 


‘Some very whimsical instances of this occur continually, especially in the answers of witnesses 
when given literally as they speak. In a late assault case the prosecutor swore that ‘the prisoner 
struck him with a broom on his head till he broke the top of it!” In narrating an incident some 
time since, it was stated that a poor old woman was run over by a cart aged sixty. So in a case of 
supposed poisoning: ‘ He had something in a blue paper in his hand, and [ saw him put his head 
over the pot and putit in? Another, swallowing a base coin: ‘ He snatched the half-crown from 
the boy which he swallowed ;’ which seems to mean the boy, not the money ; but still the sentence 
is correct. An old fellow who for many years sold combustible matches in London, had the fol- 
lowing cry: * Buy a pennyworth of matche#of a poor old man made of foreign wood 

The ‘ Bell’ went in for ‘ Fashionable Intelligence’ also; as its opera-reports suffi- 
ciently evince. Voila: 


‘Our reporter having been despatched yesterday to distribute the paper among the up-town sub- 
scribers, in the absence of the boy, had the impudence not only to go to the opera without leave, 
but to furnish the following account of what he heard and saw. N. B. We dismissed him from the 
office ipso facto : 

‘ The opera was brilliantly attended last evening to hear Bertrucca in the rd/e of ‘Lucta. We 
have but one fault to find with this inimitable artist: a want of crescendo in the staccato movements, 
by which she falls two bars short of her cantabdile in the Pizzicato notes running from H. to L., thereby 
leaving the allegretto bare and unsupporied by her appoggio. Forti and BeneveNnTANo, ever great 
in their respective réles, were only surpassed by the prompter. We never heard this glorious artist 
to more advantage ; his rough, stentorian notes soaring above all others, kept up the pleasing delu- 
sion of a drunken man in the pit, and frequently suggested to you the inhospitable exclamation of 
‘Turn him out!” .. . Spagno.erti, the other day, in speaking of his first viola player, declared 
that, both as a man and musician, he was most praiseworthy ; as a man, for the tenor of his conduct, 
a3 a musician, for the conduct of his tenor,’ 


Among the smaller excerpts we learn ‘How to kick a Man with Impunity :’ ‘Two 
gentlemen were walking together in Paris. ‘I will engage,’ said one to the other, 
‘to give the man before us a good kicking, and yet he shall not be angry.’ He did 
as he had undertaken to do: the man turned round and looked astonished. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ said the kicker ; ‘I took you to be the Duke pe La TremourLie!’ 
The duke was very handsome, the kicked man very plain ; he was gratified by the 
mistake under which he believed he had suffered, shook himself, smiled, bowed, and 
went on his way.’ The following is very curious: ‘' There was a man once imprisoned 
in a very high tower, and how do you suppose he got down? By hishair! It had 
grown long during the period of his captivity ; he cut it off, and uniting one hair with 
another by a little knot, he let down the gossamer line into the ditch of the tower, 
where a friend of his tied a fine silken end to it. He drew it up, and to the end of 
the silk was tied a thread, to the thread a piece of twine, and finally a good strong 
rope, by means of which he reached the ground.’ . . . No, friend ‘S , it is 
not so. Let the Law lay its hard cold hand upon a man; let him go to prison; let 
his bearing be downcast, his appearance hirsute, his garments awry, and smelling of 
his cell, and even his friends distrusting and estranged ; and do you think ‘the mass’ 
then will pity him? Not a bit of it! — No, Sir: 





—‘RaTueEr believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruined merchant when he roars ; 
Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails 
When the strong cordage cracks 


All this may be wisely ordained as one of the added penalties of crime ; but the fact 
is so: and yet it is all wrong—wrone! .. . IN order to send the present num- 
ber to our English agents by ‘ The Europa,’ which sailed on the twentieth of Febru- 
ary, we were compelled to go to press by the sixteenth; omitting, in the consequent 
hurry, notices of many new works, Huntineton’s admirable collection of paintings 
(which the town reader must not fail to visit), together with other artistical and lite- 
rary matters, which shall receive due attention in our next. 











